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= |a rough sheepskin jacket stopped his truck to kneel for a mo- 
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“MY NATIVE LAND GOOD NIGHT.” 


Scotia, dear native land for thee 
I chant my evening lay; 

Fast sets my frail bark on the lee, 
Time’s shadows close my day. 


Tis only when of thee I dream 
The pulse beats high with joy, 

And three score years but moments seem, 
Since I was but a boy. 


Llong to see thy hilis once more, 
Deep glens and streams so fair, 

And list the birds their warblings pour, 
And breathe thy hallowed air. 


The crumbling mound mine eyes would trace 
Wherein my parents sleep, 

And fancy still the warm embrace 
As to their arms I creep. 


I may not see thee, Scotia dear, 
But blessings still on thee ; 

The brave, the true, have nought to fear— 
Thy charter’s to the free. 


Brooklyn, July, 1866. 


“ TWEEDSIDE.” 


:OUR WIDOWED QUEEN. 
BY A. C. GILLIES, 


To thee, O worthy, noblest Queen ! 
Once underneath the rou, 

All things in life will work for good, 
If reconciled to God. 


O happy minds! thus reconciled, 
What more do they require ? 
Whate'er is done by Providence, 

Is done—as they desire, 


Tby Consort’s bark, so swift of sail, 
Has anchored safe in port, 

And left thee on the angry main 
Of life without support. 


As vines that cross the wall and grow 
Entwined in strong embrace, 

And still refuse to part their hold, 
Or sever from their place. 


So he in heaven and thou on earth 
To death superior rise, 

Beyond the bounds of mortal life, 
And meet within the skies, 


Thou noblest Queen that ever graced 
A royal throne below, 

Hast had to drink the common cup 
So fraught with human woe. 


May Prince of Peace be thy support, 
The word of truth thy guide, 

Till thou wilt gain thy Consort's rest, 
And anchor by his side. 





TRAGEDY IN THE PALAZZO BARDELLO. | !etter of credit might chance to represent. The extension of 


IN TWO PARTS. 
I, 


i sun had been up for the best part of an hour; the| found himself entitled to draw upon the princely establish- 
golden haze in the east was slowly melting away; the slug-| ment in the Piazza Venezia. It exceeded his expectations 
tide of bullock trucks had fairly set in along the Via by nearly one-half, and made him a rich man for the nexi 
stir of awakening life was to be| three months. 
felt rather than heard in the pleasant morning air, when a 
= Englishman, Hugh Girdlestone by name, rose from | away in his pocket-book, he then struck off in a north-easterly 
is ‘ounging attitude against the parapet of the Tower of the | direction towards some of those narrow thoroughfares that lie 
the c in standing | between the Tiber, the Corso, and the Piazza di Spagna. 
Tein the same spot, in the same attitude, since the first 
big dawn. He had seen the last star fade from the|The shop-keepers were busy arranging their windows; the 
a e had seen the shadowy Sabine peaks uplift them-| vetturini were ranging themselves in their accustomed ranks; 
a r one by one, and the Campagna emerge, like a troubled | the beggars were lazily setting about their professional avoca- 
Pr Tom the mystery of the twilight. Rome, with its multi-| tions for the day; and the French regiments were turning out, 
a domes and bell-towers, its history, its poetry, its|as usual, for morning parade on the Pincio. Here and there 
dist ay at bis feet. Yonder the Coliseum, brown, vast, in-|a long-haired student might be seen with his colour-box under 
Oct against the light, with the blue day piercing its top-| his arm, trudging away to his work of reproduction in some 
oe to the left the shapeless ruins of the Pulace ot | neighbouring 
. sere ; ae wot right, — = — ——— the | riding T° towards the Mong . Here and there, too, on 
, e ich, amid a wilderness of s of the churches and at rn 
Sweet wild violets, lie the ashes of John Keats; nearer still, mec vend mondlcnat friars dexp 
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Capitol, and prepared to be gone. He had bee 
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the sullen ‘Tiber eddying over the fast vanishi f th gosal redol i 
fess Emilius; nearest of all, the Forum, with is emo =. ~ 4 Gitletne Deng gen fe Fee 
Columaas, its palace-fronts, ite triumphal arches, its scanty | too familiar 
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way, preoccupied and unobservant, with a face of happy 
thoughtfulness and a head full of joyous hopes and projects. 
Life had, perhaps, never seemed so bright for him as at that 
moment. The happy present was his own, and the future 
in | with all its possible rewards and blessings lay, as it were, un- 
folded before . It was not often that he was visited by a 
holiday mood such as this; and, English as he was, he could 
pene forbear smiling to himself as he went along. Coming 
presently, however, into a long picturesque street lined with 
shops on both sides from end to end, he slackened his pace, 
shook off his reverie, and began loitering before the windows 
with the air of a purchaser. 

Pausing now at & cameo-cutter’s, now at a mosaicist’s, now 
at a jeweller’s, hesitating between the bronze medals in this 
window and the antique gems in that, he came presently to 
one of those shops for the sale of devotional axticles, one or 
more of which are to be found in almost every street of Rome. 
Here were exquisitely carved rosaries in cedar and coral and 
precious stones, votive offerings in silver and wax, consecrated 
palm, coloured prints of saints and martyrs in emblematic 
frames, missals, crosses, holy water vessels, and wreaths ot im- 
mortelles. Here also, occupying the centre of the window 
and relieved against a stand of crimson cloth, stood an ivory 
crucifixion designed after the famous Vandyke at Antwerp, 
and measuring about ten inches in height. It was a little gem 
in its way—a tiny masterpiece of rare and delicate workman- 
ship. Hugh Girdlestone had seen and admired it many a 
time before, but never till now with any thought of purchase. 
To-day, however, the aspect of affairs was changed. His letter 
of credit troubled his peace of mind and oppressed him with 
an uneasy sense of wealth. He longed to buy something for 
his little bride at home, and he knew that he could find noth- 
ing in all Rome which she would prefer to this. She would 
appreciate it as a piece of art, and prize it as a most precious 
adjunct to her devotions. She would love it, too, for his dear 
sake, and her eyes would rest upon it when she prayed for 
him in her orisons. Dear, pious, tender little heart! it should 
be hers, cost what it might. He would take it home to her 
this very morning. What pleasure to see the glad wonder 
in her eyes! What pleasure to give her back smile for smile 
and kiss for kiss, when she should fly into his arms to thank 
him for the gift! 

So Hugh Girdlestone went in and bought it, reckless of the 
breach it made in his purse, and caring for nothing but the 
delight of gratifying what he so dearly loved. 

Tnat he, an ultra liberal thinker in all matters religious 
and political, should select such a gift for his wife, was just 
one of those characteristic traits that essentially marked the 
man. Setting but slight value on all forms of creeds, and 
ranking that of the Romanist at a lower level than most, he 
could yet feel a sort of indulgent admiration for the graceful 
side of Roman Catholic worship. The flowers, the music, the 
sculpture, the paintings, the perfumes, the gorgeous costumes, 
gratified his sense of beauty ; and, regarding these things from ° 
a purely esthetic point of view, he was willing to admit that 
it was a pretty, poetical sort of religion enough—for a wo- 
man. 

Carrying the ivory carving carefully packed in a little ob- 
long box under his arm, Hugu Girdlestone then hastened home- 
wards with his purchase. [t was now ten o'clock, and all 
Rome was as full of stir and life as at mid-day. His way lay 
through the Piazza di Spagna, up the great steps, and on 
through the Via Sistina, to a certain by-street near the Quat- 
tro Fontane, where he and his little wife occupied an upper 
floor in a small palazzo situated upon one of the loftiest and 
healthiest points of the Quirinal hill. As he neared the spot, 
a sense of pleasurable excitement came upon him. He smiled, 
unconsciously to himself, and, scarcely Knowing that he did 
ao able treatise on the law of International Copyright, and | 80, quickened his pace at every step. To the accustomed beg- 
edited an important digest of Chancery practice. He had also | gar at the corner he flung a double dole in the joyousness of 
been for yearsin the habit of contributing to the best peri-| his heart; to a lean dog prowling round the cortile, a biscuit 
odical literature of the day. Within the last four months, | that chanced to be in his pocket. Happiness disposes some 
after a prolonged eppenition on the part of her nearest rela-| people to benevolence, and Hugh Girdlestone was one of that 
tives, he had happily married a young lady of ancient Roman | Dumber. : ; 

Catholic family and moderate fortune, to whom he had been| Up he went—up the broad stone staircase which served as 
attached from boyhood. They were now spending a long|® general thoroughfare to the dwellers in the Palazzo Bardello; 
honeymoon in Rome, and were as perfectly happy as a pair of | past the first landing, with its English footman, insolently dis- 
lovers in a fairy tale. When it is added that she was just | content, lolling against the half-opened door ; past the second 

twenty-two and he thirty-four years of age, the outline of their | landing fragrant with flowers, the temporary home of a wealthy 
little history is made out with sufficient clearness for all the | American family; past the third, where, in an atmosphere of 
purposes of this narrative. stormy solfeggi, lived an italian tenor and his wife; and on, 

Pushing on, then, at his eager pace, Hugh Girdlestone came | two steps at a time, to the fourth, where all that he loved best 
presently to the post-office and inquired for his letters. There| in life awaited his coming! There he paused. His own vis- 
was but one—a square, blue-looking, ill-favoured sort of docu- | iting card was nailed upon the door, and under his name, in a 
ment, sealed with a big office seal and addressed in a trim | delicate female hand, was written that of his wife. Happy 
business hand. He had to show his passport before the clerk | Hugh Girdlestone! There was not a lighter heart in Romeat 
would trust it beyond the bars of the little cage in which he | that momen: when, having delayed an instant to take breath 
sat, and then it was overweight, and he was called upon to | before going in, he pulled out his latch key, opened the gates 
pay forty-six bajocchi for extra postage. This done—and it| of his paradise, and passed into the shady little vestibule be- 
seemed to him that the clerk was wilfully and maliciously | yond. 

slow about it—Hugh Girdlestone crushed the letter into an| At tne door of the salon he was met by Margherita, their 
inner breast pocket, and turned away. At the door he hesi-| Roman servant—a glorious creature, who looked as if she 
tated, looked at his watch, crossed over, withdrew into the| might have been the mother of the Gracchi, but who was mar- 
shade of a neighbouring porte cochére, took his letter out again, | ried, instead, to an honest water carrier down by the Ripetta, 
and tore it open. It contained two enclosures : the one a note | #04 was thankful to go out to service for some months in every 
from his publishers, the other a letter of credit upon a great 
Roman banking-house. He drew a deep breath of satisfaction. 
He had been expecting this remittance for several days past, 
not altogether with anxiety, for he was in no immediate need 
of money, but with some degree of impatience; for the fate 
of more than one project was involved in the sum which this 
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all, the most marvellous panorama that Euro 
Hugh Girdlestone knew every feature of it by heart. He 
was familiar with every crumbling tower and modern campa- 
nile, with every space of open piazza, with every green enclo- 
sure, with the site of every famous ruin, and the outline of 
every famous hill. It was his favourite haunt—the one pa- 
geant of which his eyes and his imagination were never 
weary. He had seen the sun rise and set upon that scene 
many and many atime, both now and in years past. He 
might, in all probability, stand in the same spot and witness 
the same gorgeous spectacle to-morrow ; and yet he lingered 
there as fondly as if this visit were his first, and left as reluc- 
tantly as if it were destined to be his last. 

Slowly and thoughtfully he went his way, out through the 
spacious — past the bronze horse and his imperial 
rider, down the great steps, and along the Via Ara Cceli. 
Passing the church of the Jesuits, he paused for a moment to 
listen to the chanting. As he did so, a Campagna drover in 


ment on the lowest step and then trudge on again; and pre- 
sently an Albano woman lifted the ponderous leather curtain 
and came out, bringing with her a ae of rolling 
harmonies. The Englishman listened and red, made as 
if he would go in, and then, with something of a smile upon 
his lip, turned hastily away. Going s ht on, with his 
head a little thrown forward and his hat pulled somewhat 
low upon his brow, he then pushed on at a swift, swinging 
stride, proceeding direct to the post-office, and passing the 
Pantheon without so much as a glance. 

Manly, well-born, well-educated, gifted with a more than 
ordinary amount of brains, and, perhaps, with a more than 
ordinary share of insular stubbornness, Hugh Girdlestone was 
just one of those men whom it does one good to meet in the 
streets of a continental city. He was an Englishman through 
and through ; and he was precisely that type of Englishman 
who commands the , though seldom the liking, of for- 
eigners. He expressed and held to his opinions with a deci- 
sion that they disliked intensely. His voice had a ring of au- 
thority that grated upon their ears. His very walk had in it 
something characteristic and resolute that offended their pre- 
judices. For his appearance, it was as insular as his gait or 
his accent. He was tall, strongly made, somewhat gaunt and 
swift-looking about the limbs, with a slight stoop in the skoul- 
ders, and a trick of swinging his gloves in his right hand as he 
went along. In complexion and feature he was not unlike the 
earlier portraits of Charles II. The lines of his face were less 
harsh, and his skin was less swarthy; but there was the same 
sarcastic play of lip, and now and then a flash of the same 
restless fire in the eye. Nor did the resemblance end here. 
It came out strongest of all in a mere passirg shadow of ex- 
pression—that expression of saturnine foreboding which Wal- 
pole aptly detined as the “ fatality of air” common to the line 
of the Swarts. The look was one which came to his face but 
rarely—so rarely that many of his intimate acquaintances had 
never seen it, there; but it started to the surface sometimes, 
like a hidden writing, and sometimes settled like a darkness 
on his brow. 

The main facts of his story up to the morning of this da 
—this 13th of February, 1857—may be told in a few lines. He 
was the son of 8 wealthy Derbyshire squire, had taken hon- 
ours at Cambridge, and had been called to the bar some four 
or five years As yet he could scarcely be said to have 
entered actively upon his professional life. He had written 





year. 

“ Hush !” she whispered, with her finger on her lip. “ She 
sleeps still.” 

The breakfast lay on the table, untouched and ready ; the 
morning sunshine flamed in at the window; the flowers on 
the balcony filled the air of the room with a voluptuous per- 
fame, It was a day of days—a day when to be still in bed 
seemed almost like a sacrilege—a day when, above all others, 
one should be up, and doing, aud revelling in the spring-time 
of the glad new year. Hugh Girdlestone could scarcely be- 
lieve that Margherita was in earnest. 

“ Sleepg!” he repeated. “ What do you mean?” 

“TI mean that the Signora has not yet rung her bell.” 

“ But is she still in bed?” 

“ Still in bed, Signore, and sleeping soundly. I stole in 
about half-an-hour ago, and she never heard me. I would 
not wake her. Sleep is a blessed thing, and the good God 
sends it.” 

The Englishman laughed and shrugged his shoulders. 

“One may have too much, even of a blessing, my good 
Margherita,” he said. “JZ shall wake her, at all events, and 
she will thank me for doing so. See—I have something here 
worth the opening of one’s eyes to look upon !” 

Margberita clasped her hands in an ecstacy of devotional 
admiration. 

“ Cielo!” she exclaimed. ‘ How beautiful !” 

He placed the carving on the stand of red cloth, and then, 
going over to the balcony, gathered a handful of orange-blos- 
soms and crimson azalias. 

“ We must decorate cur altar with flowers, Margherita,” he 
said, smiling. “Fetch me those two white vases from the 
chimneypiece in the ante-room.” 

The vases were brought, and he arranged his bouquets as 
tenderly and gracefully as a woman might have arranged 


their tour as far as Naples, the purchase of certain bronzes 
and cameos, and the date of their return to England, were all 
dependant upon it. It was no wonder, then, that Hugh Gird- 
lestone’s brow cleared at sight of the amount for which he 


Having read the letter and folded the enclosure earefully 


The streets were now beginning to be alive with passengers, 


lery ; or a guarda nobile, cigaretie en bouche, 


athered little knots of priests and mendicant friars, deep 


these sights and sounds were all 
to claim even passing attention. He went on his 
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them. This done, he stole to the bedroom door, opened it 
noiselessly, and peeped in. 

All within was wrapt in a delicious, dreamy dusk. The 
jalousies were closed and the inner blinds drawn down; but 
one window stood a few inches open, thus admitting a soft 
breath of morning air, and now and then 4 faint echo from 
the world beyond. He advanced very cautiously. He held 
his breath—he stole on a step at a time—he would not have 
roused her for the world till all was ready. At the dressing- 
table he paused and looked round. He could just see thedim 
outline of her form in the bed. He could just see how one 
little hand rested on the coverlid, and how her hair lay like a 
lustrous cloud upoy the pillow. Very carefully he then re- 
moved her dressing-case and desk from a tiny table close by, 
carried it to the side of the bed, and placed it where her eyes 
must first greet it on waking. He next crept back to the 
salon for the ivory carving; then for the flowers; and then 
arranged them on the tabie like the decorations of a miuia- 
ture shrine. 

And all this time she neither woke nor stirred. 

At last, his pretty little preparations being all complete, the 
young husband, careful even now not to startle her too rudely, 
gently unclosed the jalousies, drew aside the blinds, and filled 
the room with sunshine. 

“ Ethel,” he said. “ Ethel, do you know how late it is?” 

But Ethel still slept on. 

He moved a step nearer. Her face was turned to the pil- 
low ; but he could see the rounded outline of her cheek, and 
it struck him that she looked strangely pale. His heart gave 
a great throb; his breath came short; a nameless terror—a 
terror of he knew not what—fell suddenly upon him. 

“ Ethel!” he repeated. “ My darling—my darling !” 

He sprang to the bedside—he hung over her—he touched 

hand, her cheek, her neck—then uttered one wild, 
despairing cry, and staggered back against the wall. She 
was dead. 

Not fainting. No; not even in the first horror of that mo- 
ment did he deceive himself with so vain a hope. She was 

, and he knew that she was dead. He knew it with as 
full and fixed a sense of conviction as if he had been prepared 
for it by months of anxiety. He did not ask himself by what 
swift and cruel disease—by what mysterious accident, this 
dread thing had come to pass. He only knew that she was 
dead ; and that all the joy, the hope, the glory of his life was 
gone from him for ever. 

A long time, or what seemed like a long time, went by 
thus; he leaning up against the wall, voiceless, tearless, para- 
lysed, unable to think, or move, or do anything but stare 
in a blank, lost way at the bed on which lay the wreck of his 


—— 

y-and-by—it might have been half an hour, or an hour, 
later—he became dimly conscious of a sound of lamentation ; 
of the presence of many persons in the room; of being led 
away like a child, and piaced in a chair beside an open win- 
dow ; and of Margherita kneeling at his feet and covering 
his hands with tears. Then, as one who has been stunned 
by some murderous blow, he recovered by degrees from his 
stupor. 

“ Salimbeni,” he said, hoarsely. 

It was the first word he had spokep. 

“We have sent for him, Signore,” (sobbed Margherita. 
* But—but——” 

He lifted his hand, and turned his face aside. 

“ Hush!” he replied. “I know it.” 

Signor Salimbeni was a famous Florentine surgeon who 
lived clo:e by in the Piazza Barberini, and with whom Hugh 
Girdlestone had been on terms of intimacy for the last four or 
five months. Almost as his name was being uttered, he ar- 
rived—a tall, dark, bright-eyed man of about forty years of 
age, with something of a military bearing. His first step was 
to clear the place of intruders—of the English family from the 
first floor, of the Americans from thé second, of the Italian 
tenor and his wife, and of the servants who had crowded u 
en masse from every part of the house. .He expelled them all, 
civilly but firmly ; locked the door behind the last; and went 
alone into the chamber of death. Hugh Girdlestone followed 
him, dull-eyed, tongue-tied, bewildered, likea man half roused 
from sleep. 

The surgeon bent silently over the corpse ; turned the poor 
white face to the light; heid a mirror to the lips; touched the 
passive hand ; lifted first one eyelid, then the other; «nd felt 
for the last lingering spark of vital heat on the crown of the 
head. Then he shook his head. 

“It is quite hopeless, my friend,” he said, gently. “ Life 
has been extinct for some two hours or more.” 

“ But the cause?” 

Signor Salimbeni slightly shrugged his shoulders. 

“ Impossible to tell,” he replied, “ without a proper ex- 
amination.” 
on widower buried his face in his hands and groaned 

oud. A 
_..“* Whether the seat of this mischief be in the brain,” con- 
tinued Signor Salimbeni, “ or whether, as I am more inclined 
to suspect, it should be sought in the heart... .” 

He broke off abruptly—so abruptly, and with such a sud- 
den change of voice, that Hugh Girdlestone was startled from 
his apathy. He looked up, and saw the surgeon staring down 
with a face of ashy horror at the corpse upon the bed. 

“ Dio!” he faltered. ‘“ What is this ?” 

He had laid back tue collar of the nightdress and bared the 
beautiful white bosom beneath; and there, just above the 
region of the heart, like a mere speck upon a surface of pure 
marble, was visible a tiny puncture—a spot so small, so in- 
significant, that but for a pale violet discoloration spreading 
round it like a halo, it would perhaps have escaped observa- 
tion altogether. 

“ What is this?” he repeated. “ What does it mean? 

Hugh Girdiestone answered never a word, but stood in 
stony silence with his eyes fixed on the fatal spot. Then he 
stooped, looked into it more narrowly, shuddered, rose once 
again to his full height, and less with his breath than by the 
motion of his lips, shaped out the one word :—* Murdered.” 

It was the most mysterious crime that had been committed 
in Rome since the famous murder in the Coliseum about seven 
years before. The whole city rang with it. Even the 
wretched little local newspapers, the Giornale di Roma, the 
Diario Romano, and the Vero Amico Del Popolo, made space, 
amid the more pressibg claims of Church festivals, provincial 
miracles, and the reporting of homilies, to detail some few 
scanty particulars of the “ tragedia deplorabdile” in the Palazza 
Bardello. Each, too, hinted iis own solution of the enigma. 
The Diarv inclined to the suicidal point of view; the Gior- 
nale, more politically wise than its contemporaries, pointed 

a significant finger towards Sardinia; the Vero Amico, under 
cover of a cloud of fine phrases, insinuated a suspicion of 
Hugh Girdlestone himeelf. At every table d’hote and every 
— club, ‘Y the public —e in the tno, in 
e cafés, and at every evening party throughout Rome, it 
sas the universal topic, . 


In the meanwhile such feeble efforts as it is in the nature 
of a Pontifical Government to make were put forward for 
the discovery of the murderer. A post-mortem examination 
was nee i official ee ae i, — de- 
positions were drawn up; pompous, 
petually up and down A 8 gyre nee and courtyard of the 

azzo Bardello; and every one about the place who could 
possibly be supposed to have anything to say upon the sub- 
ject was summoned to give evidence. But in vain. Days 
went by, weeks went by, and the mystery remained 
trable as ever. Passing shadows of suspicion fell here and 
there—on Margherita, on a Corsican courier in the service of 
the American family, on Hugh Girdlestone himself; but they 
rested scarcely at all, and vanished away as a breath from a 
surface of polished steel. 

In the meanwhile, E:he) Girdlestone was laid to rest in a 
quiet litle Roman Catholic cemetery beyond the walls—a 
lonely, picturesque spot, overlooking the valley of the Tiber 
and the mountains about Fidene. plain marble cross and 
& wreath of immortelles marked the place of her grave. For 
a week or two the freshly-turned mould looked drear and de- 
solate under the spring sunshine ; but the grass soon spran, 
up again, and the wild crocuses struck root and blossome 
over it, and by that time Rome had found some fresh subject 
od gossip, and the fate of Ethel Girdlestone was well-nigh 

lorgotten. 

There was one, however, who forgot nothing—who, the 
first torpor of ——— once past, lived only to remember and 
toavenge. He offered an enormous reward for the apprehen- 
sion of the unknown murderer. He papered Rome with 
placards. He gave himself up, body and brain, to the task 
of discovery, and felt that for this, and this onl , he could 
continue to bear the burthen of life. As the chances of suc- 
cess seemed to grow daily more and more uncertain, his pur- 
pose but became the more assured. He would have justice ; 
meaning by justice, blood for blood, a life for alife. And 
this at all costs, at all risks, at all sacrifices. He took a 
solemn oath to devote, if need be, all the best years of his life, 
all the vigour of his mind, and all the strength of his man- 
hood, to this one desperate end. For it he was ready to en- 
dure — privation, or to incur any personal danger. For it, 
could purpose have been thereby assured, he woulc have 
gladly died at auy hour of the day or night. As it was, he 
trained himself to the work with a patience that was never 
wearied. He studied to acquire the dialects, and to familiar- 
ise himself with the habits, of the lower quarters of Rome. 
He frequented the small wine-shops of the ‘frastevere and the 
Rioni St. Angelo. He mastered the intricacies of the Ghetto. 
He haunted the street fountains, the puppet-shows, and the 
quays of Ripa Grande. Wherever, in short, the Roman peo- 
ple were to be found in fra di loro, whether gossiping, 
gaming, quarrelling, or holiday-making, there Hugh Girdle- 
stone made bis way, mingled with them, listened, observed, 
and waited like a trapper for his prey. It was a task of un- 
told peril and difficulty, made ail the more perilous and diffi- 
cult by the fact of his being a foreigner. Fluent Italian as he 
was, it was still not ible that he should perfectly master 
all the slang of the Rioni, play at morra and zecchinetta as 
one to the manner born, or be at all times equal to the part 
which he had undertaken. He was liable at any moment to 
betray himself, and to be poignarded for a spy. He knew 
each time that he ventured into ce quarters of the city 
that his body might be floating down towards Ostia before 
daybreak, or that he might quite probably ew from 
that moment and never be seen or heard of more. Yet, stro’ 
in his purpose and reckless of his life, he went, and came, an 
went again, penetrating into haunts where the police dared 
not set foot, and assuming in these excursions the dress and 
dialet of a Roman “ rough” of the lowest order. 

Thus disguised, and armed with a deadly nce that 
knew neither weariness nor discouragement, Hugh Girdle- 
stone pursued his quest. How, despite every precaution, he 
contrived to escape was matter for daily wonder, even to 
himself. He owed his safety, however, in a great measure to 
a sullen manner and a silent tongue—perhaps in some degree 
to his southern complexion ; to his black beard and swarthy 
skin, and the lowering tire in his eyes. 

Thus the spring passed away, the summer heats came on, 
and the wealthier quarters of were, as usual, emptied 
of their inhabitants. The foreign visitors went first ; then the 
Italian nobility ; and then all tnose among the professional 
aud commercial classes who could afford the healthful luxury 
of villegiatura. Meanwhile, Hugh Girdlestone was the onl 
remaining lodger in the Palazzo Bardello. Day by day he 
lingered on in the deserted city, wandering through the burn- 
ing streets and piazzas, and down by the river-side, where 
the very air was heavy with malaria. Night after night he 
perilled life and limb in the wine-shops of Trastevere ; and 
still in vain. Still the murderer remained undiscovered and 
the murdered unavenged ; still no clue, no vestige of a clue, 
turned up. The police, having grown more and more lan- 
guid in the work of investigation, ceased at last from further 
efforts. The placards became defaced, or pasted over by fresh 
ones. By-and-by the whole story faded from people’s me- 
mories; and, save by one who, sleeping or waking, knew no 
other thought, the famous “ tragedia deplorabile” was quite 
forgotten. 

hus the glowing summer and sultry autumn dragged 
slowly by. The popular festivals on Monte Testaccio were 
celebrated and over ; the harvest was gathered in; the viru- 
lence of the malaria abated; the artists flocked back to their 
studios, the middle-class Romans to their homes, and the no- 
bles to their palaces. Then the Pope returned from Castel 
Gondolfo, and the annual tide of English and American visi- 
tors set in. By the first Sunday in Advent, Rome was tolera- 
bly well filled; and on the evening of that same Sunday an 
event took place which threw the whole city into confusion, 
and caused a clamour of ney | even louder than that which 
followed the murder of Ethel Girdlestone ten months before. 
—To be concluded next week, 





THE COOLIE TRADE OF INDIA. 


Returning to England after a yhoo voyage, in which I 
visited Australia, India, and the West Indies, my friends were 
naturally curious to know what I had been about. “ Ob,” I said, 
“J have just been taking a cargo of black le across from 
Calcutta to the West tadies, ‘or one of the West India Is- 
lands.” Prepared as I was to expect that the answer would 
convey but a mythical explanation of my doings, I hardly 
anticipated so great an ignorance of this subject as the being 
put through a lengthy categorical inquiry, in order to dissi- 
pate the suspicions of some of my friends that I was engaged 


in impressing slaves. 


Let me the reader with me in imagination up into the 


hill-country of Oude, where most of m of so-called 
slaves were from, thence © Galcatta, 


where 





on to 
they are shipped as coolies or labourers, and across the sens, 


front of it, the cooking-h: 
ter the Indian manner; and further forward than these, one 
of Winchester’s or Dr. Normandy’s apparatuses for distilling 
salt water into fresh. Right aft, one of the awning cabins 0 
the ship is fitted up as a dispensary, and usually forms the 
domicile of that by no means unimportant functionary, the 


ee tes 
until they are disembarked in ledien eslenion ae 
dian immigrants, a the West Indian colonies as In. 
e nt for ony that employed 
visited Oude, and selected certain sub-epents cr eae d 
to collect the number of field-hands that he was requi “: 
ship to his peculiar island for that year. ‘The recrdivex ,® 
seldom, if ever, Englishmen, but mostly Jews, and the lene 
shades of half-caste. Going out into the villages and eve 
districts, the recruiter tells most glowing and fabulous talee 2 
the islands to which he wishes the coolies to go, dwell 4 
mostly, and that with justice, too, on the “ burra ry “5 
plenty of money to be made there. With honeyed on “ 
and a small present or trifliagsum of money as a buckshees 8, 
the recruiter at length succeeds in securing his man: an4 
when @ sufficient number are collected, he takes them belnt 
the presiding magistrate of the district, whose duty iti — 
plain to the coolies what the engagement is that the ~4 
about to enter upon. Should any of the recruits object oon 
or should it be proved that they have by any means ho 
compelled to join the party against their will, they are : 
once set free irom Nery hn omy The terms of the m4 
tract—which are, that they engage to serve the government, of 
the island to which they are about to be shipped for a period 
of five years, at the current rate of wages of the colon and 
then again to be returned, free of expense, to Indis—bin 
been fully explained, and no objections made, the recruiter ig 
at liberty to proceed with his gang of men to the port of shi 
ment. , The expenses of conveying the coolies—often eeveral 
hundred miles —down to Caicutta, are, of course, defrayed b: 
the recruiter, who adopts the cheapest form of transit such 
as water-carriage ; but the agent in Calcutta has to advance 
the necessary funds, often without a guarantee, and in some 
instances becomes victimised. One of these, conveying an 
amusing incident which arose from an inaptness of speech of 
the presiding magistrate, affords a rare instance of the people 
absconding, after once having engaged to go. The magistrate 
had assembled the intending emigrants in the court-room, and 
was explaining to them the terms of engagement, and that the 
were going to dress and hoe sugar-canes in British Guians. 
unfortunately, he sounded Guiana Gihenna, which, to the na. 
tive ear, so much resembled their werd for hell (Jehennum) 
that the body of coolies, eighty in number, concluded that 
they were going to be sent to some very unpleasant place, 
Too much in the habit of feigning subservience in the presence 
of the white man, the awe-struck coolies said nothing ; but 
folding their hands submissively, lifting them up in a praying 
attitude in front of their faces, and bowing their heads at the 
sanie time, they declared that the Sahib was right, and that 
everything was booth ucchuh (very good). The moment, how. 
ever, that the coolies got outside the door, there was a rush 
for the jungles directly, and away went the eighty men whom 
the recruiter had taken so much trouble to collect, and with 
them the money expended in presents and bringing them thus 
far on their journey. 
Even alter the recruiter has reached Calcutta with his body 
of men, he is liable to have them returned on his hands 
should they be found either mentally or bodily defective ; and, 
of course, in each case the fee per head, which has risen, ow. 
ing to coolie emigration, from six to sixteen rupees, is re- 
tained. Then, too, he has to run the gauntlet of competition 
—recruiting agents for other colonies trying to seduce his men 
away, by telling them hideous tales. A common ruse of 
competing recruiters (and one that was much laughed at by 
the agent who was the subject of the trivial deformity), was to 
tell the coolies that vampires and leeches were so numerous 
in the country they were going to, that the former ate off 
men’s heads, and the latter, portions of their bodies; in evi- 
dence of which the recruiter would say: “ You just go and 
look at Mr. So-and-So, and you'll find that the leeches have 
eaten , 7 his thumb” (a mutilation caused by a gunshot 
wound). 
On arrival in Calcutta, the coolies are lodged and provi- 
sioned in the dép6t belonging to that island to which they are 
to be forwarded. They remain here for a few weeks prior to 
shipment, to recruit from the long journey, and to be care- 
fully inspected. Certificates are made out stating the name, 
age, district, father’s name, and bodily marks ; the last two 
for the purpose of identitication, since there are frequently 
haif-a-dozen coolies of the same name in one ship-load. To 
these certificates are appended the signatures of the Protector 
of Emigrants—an officer authorised by the Indian government 
to superintend everything connected with their embarkation ; 
the agent of the colony to which they are to be sent; the go- 
vernment surgeon of the dépdt, who has had charge of them 
since their arrival; and that of the surgeon who is to have the 
superintendence of them during the passage. The coolies are 
most carefully sifted by two or three examinations ; and all 
who show any sickness, or have been sick since arrival in the 
dépét, or who are in any way weak, or who are over forty 
years of age, are most scrupulously rejected, since, of all 
human cargoes, they are the most difficult to carry free of 
mortality. 
Daring the late rice-famine in India, it was painful to see 
the rags and poverty in which these poor people arrived ; 
handsome figures, both men and women, with but a shred of 
calico round them; and equally pleasant, though at the same 
time ludicrous, to see the avidity with which, on the morning 
before embarkation, they cast their ragged garments, and in- 
vested themselves in a brand-new eastern suit, the first gift of 
the humane superintendence under which they are placed. 
Roused early on the morning of embarkation, the people are 
marched from the dépot to the coolie moorings, each man or 
woman carrying a blanket, a tin plate, and a tin vessel, or 
lotah, for holding water, these constituting all their outfit, 
having been presented to them with their new clothes. 
The reader who has been to sea must not imagine that 
“tween” decks of a coolie-ship to be arranged like those 
for European emigration ; on the contrary, they are perfectly 
clear and unencumbered with “ bunks,” except just abreast the 
hatchways, where the forethought of the Bengal government 
has caused a kind of broad shelf to be erected, so that those 
coolies who are berthed opposite the hatchways may not be 
exposed to any sea or spray while lying asleep on the deck. 
Excepting these, anda series of rails made of bamboo, extend 
ing trom one end of the ship to the other, on which the peo- 
ple hang their blankets when not sleeping, the ’tween deck is 
free, scrupulously clean, and well white-washed. Little more 
regard is paid to locating the people, than merely to see that 
the unmarried men are placed forward, and the married 
couples, with their families and the young women, aft. On 
the upper deck, in the centre of the ship, is seen the hospital, 
with six or eight beds, according to the number of people ; in 
four in number, arranged af- 








patiye doctor, generally 
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or four 2 see in study at some of the hospitals or medical 
in Calcutta, and who, when he has gone 4 voyage or 
is really a most valuable cordjutor in ma these 
. In case, however, the native doctor may not possess 
t acquaintance with the innumerable dialects of I:- 
an interpreter is*aleo supplied to these ships, whose sole 
is that of interpreting between the coolies and those 
in superintendence over them, so that no defects may 
arise from ignorance of the language. Casteis well known to 
pes great obstacle to the management of servants, but even 
here the humane forethought of the government has provided 
, remedy, in shipping five or six West Indian negroes as 
, or sweepers, to each ship, who clean tne decks and 
oiber dirty jobs, the doing which would break the caste of 
many an Indian native. 

Once on board ship, and the sea-sickness over, which affects 
them far less than Europeans, coolies accommodate themselves 

ly to their new position, probably owing to the circum- 
stance that every endeavour is made that their diet and habits 
on board should be assimilated as closely as possible to their 
mode of life on shore. In the morning at 4.30, the sirdar 
(constable) who has the morning watch from 4 to 6 a.m., 
rouses the bundharries, or cooks, who proceed to light their 
fires, using wood for fuel, in the cabooses mentioned above. 
At5AM., all hands are sent on deck (of course, weather per- 
mitting), a proceeding which occupies at least half an hour, 
for though the coolie has nothing to do but fold up his blanket 
—one, if it is hot weather ; two, if itis cold—and hang them on 
the bamboo-rail, black people, whether of the same species as 
white or no, are quite as difficult to rouse in the morning. 
This little proceeding done, a gang of men is taken down by 
thesirdare, and in company with the topasses, do a preliminary 
sweeping of the tween decks. Meanwhile, other sirdars, 
together with one or two of the cooks, receive the rations for 
the day. These are a pound and three-quarters of rice per 
adult, together with a given quantity per scale of dohl (a kind 
of pea), salt fish, ghee (butter), turmeric, tamarinds, and seve- 
ml otner smaller items, with one gallon of water. Of the 
jast, one-half is retained in a convenient barrel for drinking, 
while the other is employed in cooking the rice, which the 
Hindu may boast of being his chef-d'auore, for he will turn 
out third-class grain in a pulpy condition, and of snowy 
whiteness. The other items of dietary are made into curry 
and chutney, which lastis exceedingly palatable, but your ap- 
petite for which would be materially impaired by seeing the 
cook ladle it out to the applicants with his black paw. Twice 
or thrice a week, fresh vegetables are given to the people; 
andon Saturday or Sunday, two or three sheep, which are 
cut up small, and cooked in the curry fluid, instead of the salt 
fish. As luxuries, every man or woman is allowed some dry 
lesf-tobacco, which they are very fond of chewing, or, having 
reduced to a fine powder, of putting it into their mouths like 
souff; and some soft, moist compound of the same substance, 
which they smoke io their Lwbble-bubbles (pipes), a liberal sup- 
ply of which are also put on board for distribution to the 
coolies. There are many natives, however, who cannot eat 
tice, and who fall off and get thin if compelled to do so; these 
are men chiefly from Allahabad, Benares, &c: to them an 
equivalent allowance of flour is issued, which being made 
ino dough, with no other adjunct than water, is beaten out 
with the hand into thin cakes called chupatties, and eaten 
with dohl, ghee, or chutney. Should the weather prove so 
boisterous that the cooks are unable to make ready the usual 
rice and curry, and consequently the people are retained be- 
low, dry food is issued to them. This consists of biscuits, 
sugar, gram (a seed like a tare, though larger, which ought to 
be partially boiled or steeped before being eaten), and choorah 
(rice parboiled and dried, merely requiring to be slightly satu- 
rated with water to be edible). 

To return to the daily routine, at 6 a.m., at which hour all 
the people are usually on deck, ladies arranging their hair 
sod washing out their mouths with water, a proceeding which 
seems entirely to supp!ant the external use of that fluid; gen- 
tlemen strutting about sniffing the morning air, with ther 
blankets pendent over their shoulders, and fastened adroitly 
with a piece of tarry-spun yarn into a neat rosette over their 
heads, or squatted on their heels near the water-ways of the 
ship, performing that most essential item in the Hindu morn- 
ing tuilet—namely, brushing their teeth. Having supplied 
themselves with a small piece of bamboo-cane, they split it up 
into fine fibres at one end, and thus extemporise a most excel- 
lent toothbrush. This scrupulous attention to cleaning the 
teeth and waghing their mouths after meals, together with an 
abstinence from all hot liquids, gives these people those 
splendid sets of “ivory” which are the envy of the Euro- 

By 7.30 the-milk for the children under two years old 
isteady, and being brought by some of the cooks in a large 
iron caldron called a ciatty, to the top of one of the hatch- 
ways, is served out by a sirdar or the nativé doctor. This milk 
ismade from that so well known now as Grimwode’s Desic- 
cated. As prevention is far better than cure, sickly and deli- 
cate-looking children above two are always included in the 
list of those on milk diet ; and should any of them be of an 
age requiring more solid food, soft bread, preserved mutton, 
biscuits, and sugar are issued to them, whereby many a 
famished-looking child becomes, by the end of the voyage, 
Plump and well-conditioned. 

The first meal is usually served about 9 A.M., and this re- 
quires a little management, as when upwards of five hundred 
People are to be supplied at once, some system must be 
adopted, ifit were only to prevent those that are rogues 

served twice. The people are all sent below, and sirdars 
and cooks being stationed at the three hatchways, the food is 
brought to the after and middle hatchways, at the former of 
Which the women, and at the middle the men, are served, as 
come up from below, while at the forehatch a sirdar is 
Placed; for if that were not done, many a man would come 
up that way a second time, after having washed his tin plate 
80 clean that not even the Hindu method of applying the nose 
to it would serve to decide as to whether it had c on 
it before. As each individual comes over the hatchway, he 
(or she) is expected to take off his koortah (jacket), and submit 
it for inspection as to cleanliness; and nothing pleases a sirdar 
More than the opportunity of chastising some of his black 
ren. On the score of punishment, none is allowed; but 
Occasionally, where natives have been caught stealing, it is 
to instruct two of the sirdars to thrash the offenders 
With an old slipper, or to tie them to the rail till meal-time is 
over, depriving them, of course, of their allowance. Coolies 
are most adroit thieves. I have knowa them let themselves 
down a ventilator into the ship’s cook-house at midnight to 
steal biscuits; and many are not particular as to what they 
Steal to such as dripping, sheep’s gram, raw rice, and 
even raw sheep’s intestines, all of which are, of course, most 
a to their health. 
ollowing out the plan I have mentioned, of making these 
ine show their clothes at meal-times, and hang their 
fankets in the open air three times a week, coolies become 
cleaner than any European emigrants can ever be brought to 
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be; and for a very good reason—they have no beds, no other 
clothes usually than a koortah (jacket); a dotee, the long flow- 
ing piece of calico which both sexes use, though in a different 
manner; and in cold weather, a pair of trousers, an article of 
dress the coolie has a standing objection to; last, though not 
least, many of them have no hair. It is quite a mistake to 
—— that coolie ships are filthy; as long as no epidemic 
b out, they are scrupulously clean; and many years of 
experience justifies me in saying, that the cleanest ship and 
Rornie I ever sailed with was a coolie femigrant-ship to the 

est Indies. I ought to have mentioned, by the by, that 
when about to round the Cape of Good Hope,.warm clothing 
is issued to the people, together with a second blanket. 

After breakfast, or sometimes before it, if it is late, the great 
cleaning of the day is done ; a hundred or a hundred and fifty 
men are sent below, and in company with the topasses, and 
under instructions of the sidras, they holystone with sand, 
and afterwards sweep every portion of the *tween deck; and 
again, I repeat that if the weather permits these people being 
kept for twelve or fitteen hours daily on deck, the ’tween 
deck of these ships may be kept cleaner than even that of one 
of her Majesty’s ships of war. Holystoning is done every 
day, and only varied by the addition of damped chloride of 
lime being added to the sand, and whitewashing down the 
sides of the ship. Should it be warm weather, three times a 
week bathing is the next operation of the day. By the wo- 
men acd children, this is done in large tubs, supplied with 
sea-water by a fire-hose, under a canvas screen aft; while 
the men and boys, ranged in long rows forward, are played 
on by the fire-engine, much to theirown enjoyment. Imme- 
diately after bathing, a sirdar goes round the deck with a 
pail of mustard oil, and distributes a little to each indivi- 
dual, with which they immediately proceed to lubricate their 
skins, and knead their joints and muscles. Unfortunately, 
they have a practice of dabbling it into their hair, which, in 
the case of women at least, destroys their clothes. Being on 
one occasion anxious to produce these people at a port of 
call in as clean a state as possible, the oil was stopped for 
two or three days; but the omission soon made itself pain- 
fully manifest-in a dry state of the skin, which, when scored 
with the end of the finger, produced a whitish line and pow- 
dered surface, similar to the dust visible on a gray parrot 
whea he has been shaking his feathers, At three o'clock 
comes the second meal, similar to the first, andfafter that these 
people amuse themselves with dances, singing, playing on 
‘tam-tams’ and cymbals, and smoking till eight or nineo’clock, 
when they all go down below to — Visit the tween decks 
two hours after this, and you will find two long rows of 
sleepers, stretched on each side from end to end of the ship, 
and no one stirring but the sirdar on watch. 

Immediately on arrival at the port of disembarkation, the 
ship is visited and reported on by several officials of the colo- 
nial government; the coolies are carefully inspected as to 
their state of health, and the manner in which they have been 
treated during the voyage, while the sick and feeble are told 
off to the hospital, till recovery enables them to join their 
friends on the plantation they have been sent to. 

The day after the arrival of the ship at port, an advertise- 
ment appears in the newspaper drawing attention to the arri- 
val of the So-and-so, and requesting that the planters of seve- 
ral plantations, the names of which are subjoined, will send 
their barge or steamer alongside by such and such a date, 
and take away the people allotted to them; said planters 
having previously applied at the government office for the 
same. fore leaving the ship, a —- contract is filled up 
between the Indian immigrant and his employer, on the 
terms specified in the commencement; and I understand that 
if instead of returning at the end of five years, they remain 
other five, they are entitled to a bounty of one hundred dol- 
lars each, but no return-passage. During these five years, 
the employer must keep the immigrant, whether in sickness 
or in health ; and if the former, must find him the necessary 
comforts, medicine, and medical attendance. Sub-agents of 
the government are constantly visiting all the plantations, 
and reporting upon the state of these people, so thst a strict 
system of surveillance insures that the terms of contract are 
fully carried out between master and man. But what speaks 
volumes for the management and humanity of this sys- 
tem of immigration is, that expirees will go back to India, 
travel hundreds of miles into the interior to their little village, 
seek out their brothers and sisters, return to Calcutta, and, 
quite independently of the recruiter, apply to the agent to be 
sent as labourers to the same island again. ThisI witnessed 
myself in the case of several families. Again, I have known 
women whose husbands had gone out to the West Indies be- 
fore them, go to the agent of the colony in Calcutta, and after 
learning that the faithless spouse had really emigrated, taxe 
a 7 in the hope of recovering him. 

ow, what has been the result of this importation of la- 
bour; has it in any measure supplied the loss of the slave? 
and is it, on the other hand, profitable to the people them- 
selves? We may safely answer both questions in the affirmative, 
for, according to an extract taken trom the Zimes in the year 
1865, 5975 coolies from India, and 2758 from China, were in- 
troduced into our West Indian and neighbouring possessions. 
The majority went to British Guiana, above three thousand 
to Trinidad, and nearly five Lundred to Honduras. In the 
course of the year, 462 returned from British Guiana to their 
own country, taking ‘with them money and jewels to the value 
of £11,485; while 514 returned home from Trinidad, taking 
with them money and jewels amounting to £14,000.—Cham- 
bers’ Journal. 

—_——_q——_—_—_ 


ON A RIVER IN CHINA. 


Although so much has been written and so many people 
have generalised on China and the Chinese, very little is 
really known by western nations of them as they are, of the 
manner in which they pass their daily lives, and of the every- 
day occurrences in a Chinese city, of the ordinary routine of 
life of this strange people. Venee of pictures and il- 
lustrations have been published pretending to show all this, 
and the “Outer Barbarian,” as the foreigner to the Chinese 
popularly but erroneously fancies himself to be called by the 
children of the “Flowery Land” (a poetical, but unfortu- 
nately incorrect, or rather unused name), believes himself 
“quite up” on China. These illustrations certainly have a 
sort of resemblance to the originals, but st the same time they 
have none at all. That is, a person already acquainted with 
the race and their habits would recognise what was intended 
to be represented, but to a stranger the idea conveyed would 
be erroneous. Who ever saw a spark of vivacity in the 
sleepy, stolid, half-idiotic faces presented to them as the por- 
traits of the celestial originals? And yet these originals are 
a merry, lively set of men, shrewd in business, keen in driy- 
ing a bargain, perfect diplomatists in all they do, never 
throwing away a chance of gaining a cash, sharp in retort, of 
sprightly humour, having a fine sense of the ludicrous. 

here is the dirt, the noise, and hubhub of the over-crowded 


streets teeming with life? It is yet all unknown to us. Sir 
John Davis, Williams, Milne, and others have endeavoured 
to render us familiar with such scenes, but have failed; they 
have not said enough on the subject. And John Chinaman, 
as we call him, and popularly imagine him to be, is still a 
myth. He and his manners and customs have yet to be told 
of. From the gorgeous work of Aliom down to the trumpery 
pictures in Le Breton’s “China’—the one representing 
scenery and the other life—all is unreal and, in the former 
splendid volumes, in many instances apocryphal. Even the 
illustrations in Archdeacon Cobbold’s clever little book, the 
“Chinese Drawn by Themselves,” are not the faithful por- 
traitures they seem. The fact is, that the Chinaman has no 
knowledge of drawing or perspective, and consequently can- 
not represent himself on paper. His own idea of himself is 
the most ridiculous of all that can be imagined. Were he fo 
try and caricature himself, his family, manners, customs, 
houses, &c., &c., he could not succeed better than he does at 
present with no such intention. 

Having passed many years among this curious people, 
living among them, and transacting business with them, visit- 
ing them in their “ hongs” (mercantile establishments), and 
thus in a manner becoming familiarised with their sayings 
and doings, aided moreover by some knowledge of the local 
vernaculars, I have endeavoured in the followivg sketch to 
convey some slight idea of the daily aspect of Chinese life. 

Let us take the river Min, and the city of Foochowfoo, the 
prettiest of the open ports of China, as the subject of our 
ramble, and the month of May for the time. At daylight the 
steamer, which has probably been lying at the anchor for the 
previous night under the “ White Dogs” islets, stands in for 
the entrance of the beautiful river Min, on which Foochow- 
foo stands some thirty milesinland. The pilot-boat, conspi- 
cuous by the initial letter in its large white sail, and by its 
red and white flag, scon glides gracefully alongside, and the 
pilot carefully works the steamer over the wide-spread sand 
and mud banks which stretch across the entrance in every 
direction, and render the navigation of great difficulty. A 
long lazy swell lifts the vessel gently on her course, opening 
up more distinctly every instant the curious, clearly defined 
cone of ‘‘ Sharp Peak,” and the wild tumbling range of moun- 
tains, or rather lofty hills, which gird the coast. Weare soon 
under the Peak in smooth water, very likely seeing atanchor 
some fine clipper ship, inward bound for a cargo of tea, and 
waiting for the tide to serve. The beauty of the Min, which 
has gained the name of the Rhine of China, does not develope 
itself here, but higher up the river contracts, and the lofty 
ragged hills creep down to the water’s edge. Here we pass 
some heavily laden outward-bound merchantman, tugged 
along and kept in its proper channel by numerous sampans. 
These sampans are curious little boats with overlapping mat- 
coverings, which in fine weather can be drawn one over the 
other in the centre of the boat, but when wet, or during the 
summer heats,can be stretched along from stem to stern. 
They are usually kept beautifully clean. Far better off, 
indeed, are they in that respect than theowners. The boat 
people generally number four or five; two men (one of them 
sometimes a venerable remnant of antiquity), a boy, and a 
girl. Behind, and in charge of the large oar, which acts as 
tiller and screw, is the presiding genius, usually the mother of 
the crew, an aged female of dirty aspect, unengaging appear- 
ance, and scanty wardrobe. In fact the same clothing appa- 
rently does duty indifferently for both sexes. It consists of 
loose blue cotton trousers and jacket in various stages of de- 
cay, with here and there a smail brig!.t patch of blue showing 
how often the rest of the costume must have been washed 
and used to obtain its present dirty milk and water hue. A 
ragged queue about ten inches long, eked out by an odd bit of 
string or corn, and rusted in colour by constant exposure to 
all sorts of weather, is twisted round the boatman’s head, un- 
shaved for perhaps a week, and covered with a mangy-look- 
ing scrub of bristles. The old lady having first stiffened her 
grizzled locks by drawing them through gummy pine sha- 
vings, brushes them back @ la chinoise,and arranges them in 
a stiff knob behind, binding them up with a red cord, and or- 
namenting the whole with a few long silver bodkins, or hair- 
pins, and frequently with natural flowers, a pretty mode much 
in favour with the Foochow fair sex. The old man occasion- 
ally induiges in a wispy beard or moustache, which looks as 
if a touch of “‘ thine incomparable oil, Macassar,” would prove 
of the greatest service. The boat is rowed by the rowers, who 
stand on the half-deck with their faces towards the bows of 
the boat; the oaris a long, often crooked, pole, with the 
blade attached to it by two bands of rattan. Grasping the 
little crosepiece forming the handle of the oar, the boatman 
pushes against it, urging the boat forward, and beating time 
on the deck with a loud stamp of one foot, occasionally voci- 
ferating a sort of monotonous sing-song common to Eastern 
nations, the solo part being sung by one or other of the men 
indifferently ; then one or two others begin whining the re- 
frain, which is finally taking up in full chorus by the rest. 
After carefully skirting the edge of a wide-spreading and 
treacherous sandbank, the steamer passes the village of 
Quantow on the right hand, where usually lie} the Cantonese 
lorches, and many of the native coasting craft. Seen in the 
early morning, it makes a very pretty view, the smoke of the 
wood fires curling in a light fleecy cloud over the houses, 
nestling down in a little inlet of the river between two low 
hills covered with a growth of the tall graceful bamboo, its 
slender leaves yet unparched by the summer heat, and rust- 
ling in the light breeze. Here and there, growing out from 
between black boulders, spring up strange fantastic-looking 
trees, flinging abroad their gnarled branches, and yo | 
with their young foliage of every hue of green the little re 
Joss-houses of the simple fishermen, erected for the worship 
of the several deities of the sea, and which stand below perch- 
ed on some rock commanding an extensive view. In the mi- 
niature harbour in front lie anchored several junks, from the 
sides of one or the other of which bursts forth ever and anon a 
steam of white smoke, followed by a thundering report as the 
junkmen fire their morning guns. Leaving this, we enter a 
sort of gorge between the lofty banks, which is about the 
prettiest part of the river, at least from the mouth to the an- 
chorage. There are many far more lovely spots beyond. The 
hills are in many places cultivated in terraces up to the very 
summits, principally growing sweet potatoes. This terrace 
cultivation has been denied by some writers, but the fact re- 
mains the same; and not only are sweet potatoes so grown, 
but we have seen the whole sides of the lofty hills terraced for 
the cultivation of rice, a stupendous undertaking, than which 
nothing more shows the patient industry of the Chinese; for 
rice requires a constant supply of water; this has to be pump- 
ed by manual or, rather, pedal, labour, and during the season 
the creaking of these water-wheels resounds without intermis- 
sion night and day. ’ 

Soon we pass the Mingan fort, a picturesque “ bit” for an 
artist, useless as a means of defence on account of the ruin- 
ous state of its walls, and the honeycombing of the old cast- 





iron gung, left lying uncared for in the open, just as they rot- 
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ted down through the wooden or rather stands. 
ap a apn of no aay Ran, RODS Ca 
eye as we pass it, the sun, yet young, 

on its grey or brown old walls and combing embrasures, : 
which the small-leaved ivy clings in masses, here and there 
a little stunted tree or shrub finding a precarious existence 
in - — et ead yap the ‘ewe Pan = 
som! uring outa few triangular whi 
with a red vandyked border, pd lew characters in black. 
denoting the corps which owns them, and which seen 
to form the only garrison of the place. A flight of old stone 
steps goes down to the edge of the swift river; at the bottom 
a few sampans are anchored, and perbaps a mandarin junk, 
gorgeous with paint and silken banners on their long slender 
ta] staffs. Huge bows of red cotton cloth are bound 
round the muzzles of the guns, in the mouth of each of which 
is the snow-white tompion. A few coolie-looking men are 
idling up and down the steps, or lounging about on the bat- 
tlements; we only know them to be soldiers by their wear- 
ing scrubby filthy turbans of red and blve cotton cloth, and 
white jackets with red borders, front and back having a large 
black circle, in the centre of which is written the character 
“ Yung,” popularly translated “ brave.” Although the char- 
acter does mean brave among mauy other meanings, in this 
instance it means militiaman ; it is a mistake to imagine that 
the regular soldiery have it. 

A little higher up on the south side of the river is a curious 
formation on the rock called the “ Mandarin’s Boot ;” the 
sandy rock has here fallen off in flakes from the steep hill- 
side, leaving behind it a large patch which has a very strong 
resemblance to the black satin boots worn by mandarins. 

Here and there in commanding positions on either side of 
the river are gun-batteries, which the Chinese must consider 
impregnable, if we may judge from their shape. They face 
down the river, and consist of a simple platform of stonework, 
with squat, massy white-washed pillars, about five feet high, 
and four feet apart, studding the outer edge, and forming, or 
intending to form, the embrasures for the guns, of which, by 
a slight oversight, there never seem tobe any. There is usu- 
ally a guard shed, which affords shelter to some half-dozen 
ragamuffins, who pass the day smoking their water-pipes, flea- 
ing one another, card-playing, gambling, and making entomo- 
logical collections from their garments. Beyond this row of 
stumpy pillars there is nothing in the way of defence; no sides 
to the battery, no glacis, no magazines. 

Continuing up the river, we shortly after open “ Pagoda” 
Island, as it is called from a small ruinous pagoda which 
crowns thesummit. The river here dividesin two, one branch 
taking the south side, and one the north of the large island 
which faces Foochow, and which is usually cailed Nantai. It 
is about fifteen or eighteen miles long, by three broad. The 
north branch of the river is the one used, and off Pagoda Is- 
land the ships anchor. At the commencement of the tea sea- 
son the sight here amply repays a visit, for a fleet of the most 
magnificent merchantmen in the world, commanded by most 
skiliul officers, here lie at anchor, empty, but ready for sea, 
waiting eagerly for their precious freights of tea, shipped with 
the most marvellous rapidity, and then straining every mast, 
sail,and rope to reach their goa): the officers ceaselessly 
watching and availing themselves of every puff of wind or 
current, never missing a chance of adding a mile to their 
course, and each striving for one or other of the honours of 
being the first ship home, or of the quickest passage. 
Slowly the steamer ranges up among the shipping, and, taking 
up her berth, the chain cable rattles through the hawse-holes, 
and we are at anchor. 

While we are waiting for a sampan to come up (it does not 
take long) and continue up to Foochow, let us take a look at 
Pagoda Island. Small, rising like a rock out of the water, it 
was an island; but within the last few years the sand has 
silted up between it and the mainland, and the channel be- 
hind has gradually closed up. The island is crowned*by its 
ruined pagoda of seven stories, the only ascent being by the 
outside, which is rather nervous work; the top sterey has 
fallen in, or rather to pieces, and an old tree grows out of the 
ruins. The rest of the island is strewn over with enormous 
black boulders, toppling one over the other in the most appa- 
rently insecure manner, but happily safe. One instance how- 
ever did occur here of a gentleman having built a bungalow 
for himself just underneath one of these stones, which stone 















































































derous mass slid slowly down; only a few feet, it is true, but 
yet sufficient to demolish one of the walls of the house, and 
to intrude a huge corner into the drawing-room, whence it 
had to be chiselled out piecemeal. Such accidents are, how- 
ever, fortunately of the rarest. 
On the island are a few lar 
ships; and on the mainland close at hand is a small village, 


of all the “ rowdies” and bad characters who assemble there, 
There is this advantage about such a place as this, namely, 
that Foochowfoo itself, in consequence, is in & great 
measure free from such pests, and is hence one of the quietest 
and most tranquil of the Treaty Ports. 


steamer; in fact they are sometimesa perfect nuisance, hang- 
ing about her for hours after the passengers have left; and 


wild ideas of better berths in other ships, more pa: 


that these boats are sometimes entirely tabooed 


The mate, seein, and not knowing the circumstan 
it for a crimp’s boat 


everything, was most laughable. 
the same sort as those we 


perty of the foreign firms at Fi 


w, almost each of w: 
owns one, flying its house or distin 


guishing flag. 
with spacious cabin, glass windows, and venetian 


to | much shou 


junks; the hulls are painted white with a few black streaks, 































having become loosened from some cause or other, the pon- | bar’ 


stores for the convenience of 


which forms the sink, as it were, of Foochow, and is the nest 


By this time the sampans will be swarming round the 


they are held in great dislike by the masters, in consequence 
of the touters and crimps making use of them to smuggle 
themselves on board, and fill the minds of the crews with 


less 
work, &c., &c., thus making them discontented and isobe- 
dient to order. So much trouble is caused by them, indeed, 


We remember a ludicrous incident occurring on such an 
occasion, when, being on board a steamer alongside which no 
sampan was allowed to come, and being ignorant of this or- 
der, we had my a boat, which in due course came up. 

t, took 
, and quietly getting up a large bu of 
water, dashed it over the chatteringcrew. Their frantic rage 
as, drenched by the unused and abhorred element on which 
they passed their lives, they grinned and cursed every oneand 
These sampans are of 
ave already met with, but inter- 
spersed with them are perhaps two or three house-boats, as 
they are called, which are far pee, They are the pro- 
0 


Many ot 
them are most comfortable, and even luxurious: a large Boat 


broad covered seats, sometimes a table, and with crews of 


to our courteous 
sme cow prone the bets, the water with their usual 
accompaniment; the others, with 
have succeeded in getting up the fore and 
the broad boat is now dra’ He idly ahead, 
b! ttom. As 


captain, and we have shoved off. Some of 


cheroot curl lazily out of one’s mouth, and watching the 
ie pi | ey well-cultivated | ae e. Bath een 

roug partly open venetians. r preferable 
to the clan! of the pa te of the steamer, or being victim 
to the effect of an adverse tide, when, sitting in the cabin, the 
unfortunate traveller sees the banks on either side almost sta- 
tionary, and is mainly occupied in urging to further exertions 
some ten boatmen, who are shouting a monotonous “ time- 
keeping” tune, stamping heavily with one foot each time they 
move the body forward. Stunned by the noise, it is with no 
pleasurable emotions he contemplates this stamping and 
plunging of these ten pairs of dirty legs, seme of them, it is 
true, well shaped, but the greater part deformed by swollen 
muscles and varicose veins. Moreover, going against tide, he 
is likely to spend some seven hours en route, while on the 
other hand, the “ with-the-tide” does it in two hours and a 
half; and this is happily our case. So we rustle along, leav- 
ing behind us every now and then some sampan or inferior 
boat, and the head of old Kooshan looms (sometimes) out of 
his cloudy frame, and allows us to see what he is like; but 
mostly be is shy, and shrouds himself in an impenetrable 
veil of fog and mist. 

The land on the south side is generally low-lying, and on 
the north side it trends upwards towards Kooshan. Presently 
we pass a huge wood junk bound for Ningpo ; and these ves- 
sels are so curious, and the ingenuity displayed in their stow- 
age so great, that we may be pardoned a word or two on the 
subject.- Ningpo, with which so much of the, trade in wood 
in connection with Fuochow takes place, is situated some 
three hundred miles up the coast, behind the Chusan 
Islands. Enormous quantities of wood are sent there every 
year, almost all in poles, used for building masts for junks 
and fishing-boats, &c. The junks which carry this wood 
make a special trade of it, and are usually called Ningpo wood 


and light-coloured mat or cotton cloth sails, They are of 
great breadth, nearly flat-bottomed, and standing very high 
out of the water when unladen. This and their great strength 
of construction will be explained by their process of taking 


cargo. 

The Chinese have always been considered a curious peo- 
ple, and some author has written an amusing chapter on their 
peculiarity of reversing all western modes: wearing white 
for mourning ; old men flying kites, while young ones look 
on (a mistake, by the way), playing shuttlecock with the feet, 
presenting a coffin as the most suitable offering to a sick 
parent, reading books backwards, printing by rubbing the 
paper on the types, instead of stamping the types on the 
paper, the old folks doing the courtship, while the young 
ones are ignored, and so forth; but he has omitted one point 
of difference, which will strike the reader as somewhat strange : 
the Chinese agent of the wood junk puts the cargo outside 
and leaves tie hold empty. We have been over these junks, 
several of them of great size, and can vouch for the fact. The 
nstives use them as floats, and i y bind the poles of 
wood to the two sides of the v with rattan ropes, trebling 
it, as it were, in width, and loading the decks with as much 
timber as they can, leaving space for the working of the sails. 
The hold remains empty, and acts as a buoy or float to the 

mse cargo. Thus these vessels will in one voyage carry 
an an European vessel of double tonnage could 
take in two. 


We soon round under the point of Kooshan, making the 
half-way Pagoda, a small and elegantly-formed obelisk, 
which stands Out well in the river,and forms a prominent 
landmark. Near this spot is the sunken wall laid down by 
the Chinese authorities in years Te by to prevent the as- 
cent to Foochow of the fire-wheel ships of the red-bristled 

barians, as they then dared to call us to our This 
wall has most disastrously carried out the then wishes of the 
mandarins, although not at all in the manner desired by 
them ; for the bl of stone and the rubbish which they 
then insanely threw into the Min have formed a sort of wall 
on which the sand of the river has silted up with each return- 
ing tide, until, burying the stones beneath, a wide-spreading 
bank forks out across the river, blocking it up to all but ves- 
sels of the very lightest ht. Year after year the inexo- 
rable sand extends its bounds; spit follows spit, bank rises 
after ton after ton of mud ballast is heaved into the 
river from the trading junks ; on every side the needy fisher- 
man, struggling for his daily bread, plants in the river his line of 
bamboo poles as far as he can from the bank, and stretches 
on them his ao = pre mee poles s first in 
tiny ledges, but rapidity of expansion as they gain 
bulk, the water ey the om rises, the dust comes, the 
ground hardens. The nusbandman, equally needy with the 
fisherman, obtains possession, lays soilyand soon the patch is 

with arising crop. Thus this once fine river, which 

for centuries has served as a highway for fleets of junks car- 

ing on a e coasting trade, is now becoming so shallow 

that even the little gunboats of her Majesty’s fleet have to 

avail themselves of the highest tides to get up and down the 
river between Foochowfoo and the anchorage. __ 

Added to this, a minor evil, although wohooelty it has been 
attended more than once by fatal consequences, has arisen in 
the freshets, or chowchow water, as it is called, which abound 
in this river, and are caused by the constant shifting of the 
artificial sandbanks, and the rapid swirl of the waters through 
the holes and narrow crannies left between. People bathing 
and seamen falling overboard in the harbour have been 
sucked down by these little whirlpools, and only cast up 
ae the surface far from the spot where they sank, and 

course with - ere ; in some cases the bodies have 
even disappeared ° 

T another a in the river, we pass between two 

ing “stretches” of paddy fields, dotted here and 
there with li clustered under and among 


ps of ancient gC pees tes — 
against the sides of some of the low-] patter: 
as it were, with boulders and masses pe Bg blackened with 


E 





age, interspersed with clumps-of dark firs and home-like olive 


trees, with their dee; jossy leaves and s' ht stems. 
a y A aay sds” watine-anth pod blue 


pe mes ten, or even twelve men. They carry a great quantity 


Let us enter a house-boat, kindly placed at our disposal by 
one of the firms, and continue our voyage up the river. The 
tide has turned, and is in our favour, a8 is also the breeze. 
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legs—wallows along the muddy bank, ae 
ones by the produce of his researches after freak nous 
shell-fish, occasionally finding a prize in some waif or — 
an old box maybe, ora hat, a basket, a bit of old mattir; ; 
soaked by water—a pole, anything in fact; for here in Ching 
truly may it be said that a is grist that comes to the nil, 
Heaps of filth and garbage that the most indigent chiffonni 

of the Quartier Latin would pass with disdain, is expat” 
turned over half-a-dozen times by as many of his Chines a? 


li 
in -— fore part to watch the sail. So we glide | fréres each of whom will find something for which he can 


obtain money or money’s worth. 
Further, as we some ruddy-looking country-girl, her 
glossy black hair decked with natural flowers, trud ng alo 
the bank humming some country song, and guidies befor 
her some ungainly buffalo of truculent aspect, with muddy 
and mud-coloured hide, his fierce-looking little eyes glari 
out from under his shaggy brows and coarse backward-spreay 
ing horns. , 
On the north, the basin in which Foochow lies opens to th 
view a noble area some twenty miles across, hemmed in “ 
lofty bold-looking hills. Conspicuous among them old Koo. 
shan rears his baid head some three thousand feet above the 
level of the sea; sinking a litle, the ridge stretches alon the 
northern arc, and rises into the Peling range, the remarkable 
“Nipple Hill” pointing out the great pass to the highlands 
tying yond, the nearest tea-growing district to Foochoy 
he western hills lie far on the horizon, showing up ever and 
anon in some grand-looking mountain, and terminates 
abruptly with the peomamons crown of peaks called the 
Lover’s Leap, or the Five Tigers. 
Between this and Kooshan the river bifurcates around the 
island of Nantai, on which lies the foreign settlement: and 
on the north side of the main branch is the fair “ city of ban. 
yans,” a8 Fouchow is called, like a jewel in its setting—s 
pearl among emeralds ; for around it stretch on every side 
irom the ancient moats to the mountain foot, the paddy-fields. 
over which the shouts of the young rice crop spread a flowing 
carpet of tender green, charming and soothing the eye, which 
aches from the bright of the sun. Soon we see before 
us the outlying cratt of the great squadron usually trading at 
Foochow ; and ic a few minutes we are flying through the 
ranks of vast junks, creaking and straining as the swift flood 
tide drives them taut up to their massy coir cables. Huggin 
near into the Nantai shore, we pass the forgign mercantile 
establishments, here and there at first, then more frequently, 
until at length they form nearly a continuous line, many of 
them noble edifices. These are nearly all the mere business 
houses, the private residences of the owners dotting the hill. 
side above. We struggle along through the maze of lofty 
hulls and swarming sampans, until, turning the nose of our 
comfortable house-boat in shore, we bring up at the landing. 
lace of one of the foreign establishments, and close to the 
celebrated bridge of Foochowfoo.—Once a Week. 
_— >. ——- 


“TURRET, VERSUS BROADSIDE SHIPS. 


In 1854 a British officer, Captain Coles, whilst serving in 
the Sea of Azof during the Crimean war, saw how greatly 
small ships of light draught carrying the heaviest guns were 
required, and devised a gun raft to be protected by an iron 
shield. Lord Lyons thought the idea so valuable that he 
brought it before a board of naval officers, who, being unani- 
mous in its favour, he communicated with the Admiralty on 
the subject, and the reeult was that Captain Coles was ordered 
home to carry out his invention; but the war shortly came 
to an end, and with it apparently all disposition on the part 
of the Admiralty to encourage such an invention. In 1859 
the country was roused by rumours of the formidable iron- 
clad fleet our neighbours across the Channel were construct- 
ing, and Captain Coles having in the interval devoted his at- 
tention to the improvement and perfecting of his original de- 
sign with great ess, again p d his plans upon the con- 
sideration of the Admiralty, and at length succeeded in indue- 
ing them to have a turret fitted and tried on board the Zrusty. 
The trial took place in 1861, and the official report was 80 fa- 
vourable that the Prince Consort, who comprehended the im- 
portance of the issues involved, wrote to Captain Coles, con- 
gratulating him upon his great success. ’ 

In the meantime everybody, but the Admiralty, is convinced 
of the adaptability of the turret system to sea-going ships. In 
short, it is not a matter of opinion but a known fact, that for- 
eign uations have largely availed themselves of the invention 
of Captain Coles, British shipbuilders supplying the turret 
vessels. The Minerva, a turret vessel of only 1,000 tons, built 
by Laird, made the voyage to Rio from Liverpool in thirty days. 
The Huascar, of only 1,100 tons, also by Laird, with her full 
complement of guns, and stores, and provisions on board, and 
nearly one hundred tons extra of coal, encountered very 
heavy weather in her passage to Brest, but showed herself aa 
excellent sea-boat, very buoyant, — easily even when 
placed broadside to a heavy sea in the Race of Holyhead ; 
proving as the Liverpool A ion observed, “ that armour-clad 
ships of even small size can be built on Captain Coles’ turret 
principle to combine speed and sea-going qualities of the first 
order, carrying at the same time a much heavier armament 
than vessels of similar tonnage uf the ordinary construction. 
In fact, all the turret ships hitherto constructed by English 
builders, that have been subjected to heavy weather, bave 
proved themselves excellent sea-boats, and decidedly superior 
to broadside iron-clads of the same tonnage, as might have 
been predicted from the more equable and central position of 
their weights. Captain Coles says, “The olf Krake and 
Smertch in the Baltic have been at sea in heavy gales of wind 
and behaved admirably ; whilst our broadside iron-clad of the 
same tonnage, the Research, has never been at sea 1n & gale of 
wind, but on one occasion in a double-reef topsail breeze, 
when her captain was nearly washed overboard. 4 

Money being more truly than ever the sinews of wer, 
the ability of a nation to equip and maintain an armamen' 
being determined by the national revenue, the vastly —_ 
cheapness of the turret system must insure its superseding t , 
old system of side ports, which to deliver the same weight . 
broadside costs about two-and-a-half times as much, that is . 

say, requires two-and-a-half times the tonnage, i. 
and crew. Taking the first twelve turret vessels built ~— ng 
land, and comparing them with the first twelve broa a 
ironclads, the weight of broadside will be found to be - = 
alike, whereas, as the following figures will show, the 0 





conditions are most unequal : , 
Tonnage. ae = 
Turret ships. .. .21,100 4,35 L, iow 
Broadside ships. 54,789 10,060 6,369 


i jtors 10 

The superiority of turret ships over their competit 
fighting pominered even when both carry the same hs 
proadside, is also immense. Turret ships can carry hes at 
ns, work their guns much easier, have & steadier gent . 
a larger field of view, and more distinct sight of the obit 





acket girt round his waist by per his turban, his head 
bring with a fortnight’s page of hair, shielded trom the 
heat of the midday sun by a mat hat, his 


Our luggage is safely stowed under the half-deck, the mast 
ot and white or blue cotton trousers tucked up high on his sinewy 


has been set up. | the sail is ready for hoisting; a farewell 





and consequently better aim, with greater rapidity, a0 
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extensive angle of fire being such a combination of ad- 
are as would deprive the far more costly broadside ves- 
gel of all chance of success in an encounter. The Americans 
pave just sent us a specimen of their turret ships in the mo- 
pitor Miantonomoh. She made the voyage from St. John’, 
enfoundiand, to Queenstown in ten days and ten hours, the 
extent of her rolling marked by the indicator during her voy- 
age, being seven degrees, whilst the maximum rolling of her 
wheel consorts was eighteen degrees and twenty-four 
respectively. From about four feet below the water- 
line upwards her sides are of timber, seven feet thick, outside 
qhich is a covering of 7-inch iron plate. Though only 1,500 
tons, she carries four 15-inch guns, throwing a broadside of 
920 lbs.; and our enormous Minotaurs and Agincourts of 
tons broadside only 1,824, costing half a million a piece, 
qith their sides of 5-inch iron plates, and only 10-inch wood 
packing, would be blown out of, or rather under, the water by 
her at the first broadside, just as a bandbox would be smashed 
bys sledge-hammer. 
Captain Coles deserves the thanks of bis countrymen for 
the unwearied assiduity with which, in spite of the lengthened 
of cold-water treatment to which he has been subject- 
ed by the Admiralty, he has laboured to bestow on the naval 


May we then be allowed to express a hope that this incom- 
ly the most powerful system both of offensive and defen- 
ave armament of ships of war hitherto devised, may now 
receive a developme nt commensurate with its vast import- 
ance to this maritime country, and that the building of iron- 
clads so little likely to sustain the honour of the British flag, 
either for sailing or fighting, as our recent specimens, shall be 
discontinued ?— London Review. 


———_@——_—__ 


THE NEW BRITISH MINISTRY. 


The out-going Ministers have had the wisdom to avoid the re- 
sort to dissolving Parliament, to which they were urged by the 
Liberal press and the resolutions of public meetings, and by not 
doing which they have subjected themselves to a vote of censure 
from a “monster” demonstration of Reformers in the metropo- 
lis; and when that point had been settled there was obviously no 
alternative but to resign. To have abandoned the Reform Bill in 
order to retain office would still further and more fatally have 
broken up their party by alienating the Radical section; and a 
vote of confidence would not have been satisfactory unless it had 
expressly extended to the question of Parliamentary reform, in 
which case it would not have been carried, because its success 
would have involved the self-stultification of the forty Liberal 
members who had voted for Lord Dunkellin’s amendment. How 
far the views of Lord Russell and Mr. Gladstone were shared by 
their colleagues cannot be known; but, when we remember the 
course taken under similar circumstances in 1860, the difference 
leads us to infer that, had Lord Palmerston still been atthe helm, 
the Reform Bill might have been lost without its fate involving a 
Ministerial crisis. But Lord Russell and Mr. Gladstone had com- 
mitted themselves to a policy which, however it may be justified 
by the teachings of history, was at variance with the views, the 
feelings, and the interests of the majority of the House of Com- 
mons, and, having been prevented from carrying it out, they 
had clearly no honourable course open other than the one 
adopted. 


The circumstances under which they have quitted office must 
be taken into account in estimating the cl their 
have of retaining office beyond next spring. It is to be borne in 
wind that the general election of last year gave the Palmerston 
Cabinet a majority of seventy; and though it may be, as has been 
said, that this was a majority for Lord Palmerston, but not for 
Lord Russell, the fact remains that it was a majority of seventy 
against Lord Derby. There seems no reason for supposing that 
this majority is not still intact in respect of the general policy of 
the late Government; and there is as little reason for believing 
that another general election would result in a Conservative ma- 
jority as for supposing that it would have strengthened the hands 
of the Russell-Gladstone Ministry for the execution of their grand 
aim of Parliamentary Reform. In 1859 Parliament was dissolved 
in April, by advice of Lord Derby, who was ejected from office 
in the following June. Government with a minority can only be 
Government by sufferance of the majority, and the existence of 
the Derby- Disraeli Ministry will depend, therefore, upon the assi- 
nilation of its policy to that of Lord Palmerston, so as to earn 
for it the confidence and support of the Opposition. The fall of 
Lord Russell through a departure from that policy would operate 
greatly in favour of a Conservative Cabinet adopting it; and, 
under ordinary circumstances, the chances that the new Ministry 
would endure would be considerable. But the state of affairs on 
the continent of Europe will render difficult the reconciliation of 
their well known views of foreign politics with such a construc- 
tion of the policy of non-intervention as would be satisfactory to 
the Liberal majority ; and the question of Parliamentary Reform, 
which, with the Liberals out of office, is not likely to be allowed 
to sleep, is sure to be raised in a manner which will oblige them 
tither to take it up, or to fall back upon the now repudiated 
Whig doctrine of “ finality.” 

There can be no doubt as to which of these alternatives would 
be preferred. The Reform Bill of 1859 was regarded by the ma- 
jority of the Conservative party as a mistake, and only supported 
by them in deference to the representations of their chiefs that it 
Was a necessity created by the numerical preponderance of the 
Liberals, Parliament had been dissolved, and there was still a 
Liberal majority, though net, as the event showed, a majority for 
Parliamentary Reform. Many of the Conservatives were not 
Sorry when the bill was rejected, knowing, as they must have 
done, that the vote was for Lord Palmerston and against Parlia- 
mentary Reform, and not the expression of a sincere desire for 
the larger measure to be brought in by Lord Russell. Now the 
ultra element is stronger in the Cabinet than it was at that 
Period, and the aversion to taking up the question must have 
been strengthened by the manner in which the efforts of Lord 

ll to settle it have twice been defeated by the House of 
Commons. If, therefore, Lord Derby should decide upon the 
Position of “ finality,” it is certain that he would be supported by 

e Conservatives proper and the Adullamites with more 

hearty cordiality than would be accorded toa programme in 
which Parliamentary Reform was a prominent feature. But 
whether that position could be maintained in the face of continu- 
ed popular agitation is doubtful. It is never safe to assume that 
Popular agitation will stop at any limit. If the agitation for Par- 
ntary Reform should be kept up, the Government would 
Probably yield to the exigencies of the situation, and repeat the 
Policy of 1859. The q' to themselves would depend 
ty Upon the nature of the measure, and partly upon the course 
which might then be taken by the Adullamites. If the bill gave 
‘atisfaction to the Liberal party it would be easy to carry it, 
ter the party of the Cave opposed or supported it; but, if it 
ould fail to do so, it could be carried only by the aid of Adul- 
lam, and would not be regarded by the unenfranchised as a set- 
for t. The chances of success are, therefore, extremely small, 
Conservatives would probably prefer retirement from office 


















































































to anpronshing democracy by annual instalments of Parliament- 
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“Te is further unfortunate for the Conservatives that they have 
succeeded to office at a time when Europe is agitated by projects 
of territorial aggrandizement which threatens to render existing 
maps obsolete, and to develop in their execution revolutionary 
tendencies the results of which none can foresee. Count Von 
Bismarck may regard war as a means of diverting the minds of 
the Germans from internal politics, at the same time that it af- 
fords the long-coveted opportunity for establishing the supre- 
macy of Prussia in the north of Germany. Revolution may 
again sweep over Europe, obliterating the demarcations which 
war has spared, and shaking thrones to their foundations; and | . 1 J 5 
the reverberations of such a shock would not be unfelt in this|#id of foreign troops, and if any dynastic accident in 
country. The Derby-Disraeli Cabinet might, under such circum- | France tg poo the interference of the French Emperor 
stances, fall beneath a vote of want of confidence, or resign to | her behalf, Lord Stanley might probably become exceedingly. 
avoid the impending popular storm. But though a lengthened unpopular through a policy of rigid non-intervention, thoug 
distance cannot, under any combinations of conditions, be hoped | Competing statesmen might ecarcely have either the courage or 
for it, it will not be without its uses. It will extricate the Gov- | the, power to carry against him the only logically alternative 
erument from a situation of much perplexity and embarrassment, | Policy. policy committing us to war rather than to permitting 
and afford the Liberal party time for that reorganization of which | % Te@ctionary step so disastrous to the best interests of Europe. 
they stand so much in need. The Palmerston regime has demor- But at present the contingency of so great an Austrian success 
alized its ranks to such an extent as to threaten it with disinte- | 924, in case of such success, of the complete paralysis of the — 
gration, and a removal to the Opposition benches for a season is | Petal, policy in France. is so exceedingly small, that even this 
necessary to restore its cohesiveness. The Whigs require time conceivable danger to Lord Stanley’s popularity is not one of a 
to satisfy themselves whether alliance with the Radicals or with |Y¢'Y Practical kind. Perhaps, practically, the greatest risk to 
the moderate Conservatives would be most congenial to them, which Lord Stanley’s regime at the Foreign-office would be likely 
and the Liberal-Conservatives, time to determine which half of | © be exposed, it not so much one of policy at all, as of manner 
their compound denomination they will drop. All sections of the she very copie of Love Ulacenton, whe wrties emeetiy sad 
party will be enabled to review their conduct with regard to ante weakly, Lord Stanley is likely enough to ect strongly end 
Parliamentary Reform, to appreciate the consequences of their write roughly. He is imperious to the very roots of his political 
several mistakes, to satisfy themselves as to the character of the veined panenal 
demand for constitutional changes, and to calmly weigh the pos- 
sible dangers of a nearer approach to Democracy against those 
of resistance to its advances. If the’ opportunity is well used, 
they may return next spring to the Treasury benches for a lon 
tenure, and settle satisfactorily the greatest questions which 
press for solution ; but they will not consult either the interests 
of their party, or those of the country, by attempting to repro- 
duce the tactics of 1859-60. 


carrying out her aggressive scheme. In such a condition of the 
national mind, a statesman who keenly and somewhat dictatori- 
ally abjures all thought of bias, and may even make a boast of 
having no opinion, and wishing to have no opinion, in the mat- 
ter, is as safe as any we can have. With regard to the issue be- 
tween Italy and Austria, it is quite conceivable that Lord Stan- 
ley might be even too prudent for the popular feeling, though 
not perbaps for the practical policy of non-intervention, which 
we too often wish to reconcile with something very like threaten- 
ing intervention without intending actually to carry our threat 
into expensive and inconvenient practice. If Austria were to 
succeed in beating Italy and recovering her chance of breaking 
the Peninsula up once more into fragments ruled by the 


—_—_>___— 
A SECOND “ IRREPRESSIBLE CONFLICT.” 


Most of the leading and reflecting Radical in Cougress take 
this view of the political future: If the Fall elections result 
in the choice of Northern Democrats enough to constitute, 
when added to the members from the Southern States, a ma- 
jority of the House, they assume that this majority, thus con- 
stituted, will claim to be the Congress, and will act accor- 
dingly, and that they will be recognized by the President as 
the body to which he will send his message, and whose ses- 
sions he will, if the necessity should arise, protect by military 
force. They assert, on the other hand, that the Union mem- 
bers from the loyal States—if they constitute a majority from 
those States—will claim to be the only legal Congress, and 
will, if necessary, invoke an insurrection of the ple to 
maintain them in that position. They do not in the least con- 
ceal their purpose, in the event of such a collision, to appeal 
to force, and to “drive the rival Congress, with the President 
and his Cabinet and supporters, into the Potomac,” to use the 
language of one of the ablest and most sincere of their num- 
ber. If you will recall the remarks of Mr. Boutwell, of Mass- 

husetts, in last week’s first caucus, you will see this move- 
ment clearly foreshadowed—indeed avowed. He declared his 
belief that an issue of force was rapidly approaching, and that 
we must be prepared to meet it. He acts, and all who co- 
operate with him in these measures profess to act, under the 
apprehension that the President intends to resort to force,— 
that he means to disperse the present Congress on its reas- 
sembling in December if it refuses to admit the Southern mem- 
. ’ bers: and Mr. Farhsworth ascribed to Mr. Seward the de- 
else. Lord Aberdeen was a mild and pacific Foreign Minister, | claration, that this Congress should never reassemble unless 
as much given to laissez-faire as any during the last hundred | the Southern members were admitted—in support of this be- 
years. But still he had all the old diplomatic traditions pretty | lief. I need scarcely say that Mr. Seward never made any 
strongly impressed upon him. He disliked urgency and imperi-| remark of the kind, nor that the project ascribed to the Pre- 
ousness, but he did not block up the avenue to a position in| sident is purely an invention, or at best the crazy dream of a 
which urgency and imperiousness might become essential, as, for | political nightmare. But in either case it gerves the same pur- 
example in the case of the Eastern question. Lord Stanley is | pose, It covers, and is held to justify, the determination to 
likely to be far more imperious than Lord Aberdeen. He rather | arouse the North, and prepare for a resort to force upon the as- 
likes saying curt and frigid things, but then, if he has given us| gembling of the Fortieth Congress in extra or in regular session ; 
any true foreshadowing of his policy, he will use all] ang this determination ts avowed. And theresolution to which 
his imperiousness, all his curt and frigid modes of|] have reterred, for an organization of the militia and a distri- 
thought and speech, in guarding against the growth of ties| pytion of arms in the Northern States, is the initial step to its exe- 
— might ape us into grave oe obligations and al-| ori9n j 
iances almost before we were aware. With regard to the past,| “1 do rot propose to comment upon the result of such a 
there is Laney = —— a of the same eminence who! movement. It is obvious that if any such contingency should 
has committed himeelf to so few opinions on foreign affairs a8 | arise the war would not be sectional, as was the last ; it would 


Lord Stanley. He carefully refrained from indicating his lean- iti ; ; 
ing—if he had one, which is doubtful enough—in the American S02 tae COGS Be ae ot ep eeeneen. Et aey 


- ‘ have the great body of the Union Party in Congress no sym- 
n alm ienti i A . 

ra Nan ras kas Ore at Hes aaa | Paty wh thes views and ‘purposes but they aze in the 
culties would begin with the end of the war, can be regarded as yor ss ag = ang - — rg — the 
indicating a leaning. On Denmark and the Slesvig-Holstein war ee 4 ~~ 8 tener seem: samedi t a Be not the 
he was only eager to condemn the intervention of England, and . e861 oe fe = e aa m ‘i a aie tomes ee 
this he did in stronger terms than were used by any other of the| 40” sponte cacy Sm ogre requires to plunge @ great 
Tory party. It would have been an act “not of impolicy, but Pere oP hifad Iphia Convention is anoth f ic to 
of insanity,” he said, for us to intertere. Perhaps only on Italian th Uni "Paste. B ‘ue Radi i ~ of a ee - | 
unity has Lord Stanley shown any distinctly characteristic feel-| 2° “2 cot y. 7 sed to a tn so vm bri oe fh 
ing. And that was, as might be e , 80 far as it went, | it is regarded as inten Pave the way for bringing North- 
grudging to the enthusiastic aspirations of the Italians. In a| &™ Democrats and Southern rebels into close concert of 
speech to his constituents at King’s Lynn, about two years ago, action under the protection of the President, at the opening 
he expressed his opinion that Italy had been premature in her | % the ape ar - the ad gy referred to —— And 
aspirations for unity, and his in.pression that the political pheno-| PY Dearly the w ole ote & ort a —— ere, it 18 
mena told in favour rather of a dual kingdom of separate North believed that its object is to break up the Union organization 
and South Italian States, than of unity under Victor Emmanuel. | #24 form a new party which shall embrace Northern Demo- 
Lord Stanley's mind is a sort of a political condensing chamber, | °Tats, Southern rebels and such portions of the Union Party 
(such as Watt invented for his low-preseure engines,) for warm | ® may be detached from the old organization. 
patriotic emotions of all kinds. A thin stream of his cold intel- 
ligence makes great columns of enthusiasm such as will move 
armies as easily as steam moves the piston of an engine, shrink 
at once into a few drops of feverish blood, so that under the in- 
fluence of his mind the imagination seems to lose all belief in the 
reality of these popular motive-powers. And the transformation 
that he thus effects is perfectly scientific, did he not sometimes 
forget that those few drops of feverish blood of which he makes 
so little, may easily be re-transformed again into the same mighty 
columns of vapour which he took so much pleasure in reducing 
to their least expansive and least impressive form. But this 
coldness of imagination is a power as well as a weakness. Cer- 
tainly, in connexion with the Eastern question, we may be quite 
sure that Lord Stanley will never commit us to a war on behalf 
of Turkey such as Lord Palmerston commenced and Earl Russell 
would not be disinclined, if need were, to commence again. In- 
ceed, we can ig “| conceive any European question 
which Lord Stanley, if he keeps to his announced opinions, 
would not be disposed to see others “‘ muddling” to the very 
highest degree of conceivable turbidity, rather than meddle in 
it himself with any view of clarifying it. And there has never 
been a time during the life-time of the present generation, when 
such an imperilously neutral bias as this hit so exactly the atti- 
tude of the English people in relation to Continental affairs. It 
has been said, with great truth and sagacity, in illustration of 
the utter incompetence of England to judge well of foreign po- 
litics—though we are not quite sure that it does not in one sense 
rather illustrate the impartiality and truthfulness of our insight 
—that if we were to do exactly what we should like best at the 
present crisis of German affairs, we should fight with one hand 
against the other—sending one army to assist Austria in resist- 


——_@——_— 
LORD STANLEY AS FOREIGN MINISTER. 


Of all men that one could eelect for this epecial purpose. 
Lord Stanley would seem to be, as far as we can judge a priori 
on such a matter, the very best. His international sympathies 
are cold; bis preferences even are slight, and determined more 
by a caustic instinct of antagonism to popular enthusiasms than 
by any political emotion ; his judgment is strong, cold, sober, 
and determined chiefly by utilitarian considerations ; his weight 
in counsel is great, and sufficient to give every advantage to his 
own opinion ; his whole estimate of Government and its duties 
is slightly depreciating and cast in the laissez-faire school ; he 
has very little, if any, desire to extend the national infl in 
Europe ; how not to do anything great in European policy may 

robably be his principal ambition ; in a word, instead of be- 
onging to the “ providential” school of statesmen—those, we 
mean, who like to intervene with healing suggestions and dra- 
matic combinations to save Europe, he will probably be the first 
Foreign Minister of this country who will take real pride in 
making it clear that he has no wish for an opportunity of dic- 
tating anything whatever to Europe, whether peace or anything 





* 
The Union Party must not forget, however, that the Phila- 
delphia Convention is due entirely to its own failure to com- 
prehend and meet the necessities of the hour. When the war 
was over and the rebellion suppressed, a powerful publicsen- 
timent, pervading all parties, demanded the prompt restora- 
tion of national action under the Constitution and in accord- 
ance with the fundamental principles of the Government. If 
the Union Party had responded to that sentiment, which was 
very powerful in its own ranks—if it had co-operated with 
the Preeident, who did comprehend and sympathise with it— 
and had made the restoration of union, peace and concord the 
first object of its endeavours, it would have broadened its own 
foundations and left neither motive nor excuse for any such 
movement as that which is now on foot. If Congress had, 
two months ago, admitted to their seats loyal members from 
Southern States, who could take the oath prescribed by law— 
in other words, if they had admitted the members from Ten- 
nessee and Arkansas, the only States which have sent such 
men, the Philadelphia Convention would never have been 
heard of. Unfortunately the Union Party, contrary to the 
judgment of very many of its own members, surrendered itself 
to the guidance of men with whom other things were more 
important than the peace and harmony of the country. It fol- 
lowed the lead of men who insisted upon “ poorer come 
the Government from its foundations, instead of restoring the 
Union which the rebellion had for the time destroyed, and re- 
pairing the breaches which the war had made. It listened to 
tales of the provinces it had conquered, the new rights it had 
uired, the absolute, unchecked power it now enjoyed; and 
while it was indulging its dreams of subjugation, of confisca- 











ing Prassian aggression, and another army to assist Prussia _in | tion, of universal suffrage and the elevation of the negro race, 
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the enemy quietly ste in and took possession of the 
stronghold of the tee Constitution where all its victo- 
ries had been won, but which for the moment it seems to have 
deserted.—H. J. Raymond's Letter to N. Y. Times, July 15. 
























































































Count Bismarck as 4 Man.—There is in his character a singu- 
lar mixture of frivolity and fanaticism, of passion and oe 
calculation. He ardently desires to suppress all the liberal aspi- 
rations of the time, and yet has no respect for the past. He has 
raised himself to his p high position by parading his hatred 
for constitutionalism and revolution, yet it would not cost him 
the slightest effort to unite himself with democracy and socialism, 
if by so doing he could attain his ends. In Parliament he is an 
open and uncompromising supporter of the theory of Divine 
right, while in society he as openly puts it to ridicule. He isa 
revolutionist of the reaction, and every day a new adventurous 
idea enters his head; yet he constantly falls back on his original 
principle, that of the extension of the power of Prussia in Ger- 
many. A man of courage, ability, and determination, he knows 
the weak side of our age, and how to take advantage of it, but is 
incapable of comprehending its nobler feelings, tendencies, and 
efforts, of taking in what is called the spirit of the time. Super 
ficial judges have often fallen into the error of accusing him of 
want of principle; but he is only unprincipled in the choice of 
his means. Some say that he baffles all calculation ; but in real- 
ity he is only unstable. He has been described as the most un- 
conscious of statesmen, while in truth he is the most reckless, 
Those who, like the desperate Austrians, place him on a par with 
Satan, do him a great deal too much honour, for he is too fond 
of living and not sufficiently soured by misfortune to aspire 
to infernal dignities. Those, on the other hand, who call him a 

enius, sin against the lofty meaning of the word. What makes 

m appear to be so powerful is simply the disunion and want of 
organization of his adversaries. All his strength consists in clearly 
seeing what he wishes to obtain, while most of the other states- 
men of our time have hardly succeeded in discovering what it is 
they wish to avoid. Moreover he has—and this goes for much— 
a high opinion of himself, and a very low one of most other peo- 
ple. Philippus Neri, who founded the Congregation of Oratory 
in the time of Luther, concentrated all his teaching into the fol- 
lowing terse apophthegm: “Spernere mundum, spernere te 
ipsam, spernere to sperni.” Count Bismarck is satisfied with the 
first and last portions of this rule; the “ spernere te ipsum” he 
leaves to gentler and more pious spirits.—“ Count Bismarck” in 
the Fortnightly Review. 
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Européan News. 

The news from Continental Europe, received during the past 
week, has been both startling and important. Very soon after 
the Italian army under King Victor Emmanuel suffered de- 
feat on the Mincio, the comparative force and efficiency of 
the contending armies in the north of Germany was 
brought to the severest test. Prussia, it appears, has been 
victorious at almost every point; but decidedly the greatest 
advantage was gained at the battle of Sudowa, when the Prus- 
sian forces were said to have been commanded by the king 
in person. This battle resulted in the utter route of the Aus- 
trian army, the capture of over fourteen thousand men, and 
the acquisition of a strong strategic position—compelling 
General Benedek to abandon his operations near Gitschin, and 
fall back with his entire army in actual defence of the capital 
of the nation—which taken together gives a very substantial 
victory to King William I]. No doubt the modern rifled can- 
non, and needle gun, had much to do with the result, but 
much also depended upon the rapidity of movement, and reso- 
lution, of the Prussian army. In fact, from the first the Nor- 
thern army has appeared to understand the value of time, 
which contributed largely to the success of the great generals 
of Europe, Alexander and Napoleon. This is one of the great 
secrets of success in warfare. 

The negotiations for peace, and the cession of Venetia to 
France, would appear, according to the Monitewr, to have 
been suggested by Louis Napoleon through his minister at 
Vienna, in a note dated the 11th ultimo. We can now ac- 

cordingly begin to see what the “ attentive neutrality” “ ideas” 
of the Emperor actually are when put in practice, and the de- 
feat of Victor Emmanuel was well timed to facilitate his negoti- 
ations with Francis Joseph. The would-be “ first general of Ita. 
lian independence” will soon learn that his own position isa pre- 
carious one unlees in harmony with the views of Napoleon 
Ill. What is ultimately to be the action of France in refer- 
ence to the disposal of Venetia does not yet appear ; but since 
this adept in diplomacy considered the cession of Venetia to 
Italy just, in consideration of “a liberal compensation,” he may 
now be willing to transfer this province on similar terms, 
providing always, that he has no special designs in the 
way of forwarding the interests of his own immediate family 
in the East. Prince Napoleon is a troublesome customer at 
home, and ought—the Emperor miay think—to be provided 
for, out of France. However, we have yet to dwait the final 
action of the Powers interested in the armistice proposition, 
before we can form an opinion as to the future. Should 
Prussia and Italy, after consultation, decline to treat at pre- 
sent, the question then arises, will France enforce the arrange- 
ment with reference to Venetia? With Italy once appeased 
the fight would be a fair one between Austria and Prussia for 
the supremacy in Germany. We hope England will stand 
aloof until the position and intention of France is more defi- 
nitely defined. A general European Congress may yet become 
necessary to settle boundaries, when Britain’s influence may 
be felt, as a comparatively disinterested party. 


Lord Derby has actually constructed a Cabinet, in which | lution. In this emergency, as true friends, we hope for the 


Mr. Disraeli, Lord Stanley, Earl Carnarvon, Lord Malmsbury 


the Duke of Buckingham, and Sir Hugh Cairns are said to 
hold conspicuous places; but as the Africa’s mails do not 
reach us before going to press, we omit the official list until 
our next issue. Whether this will be a long-lived ministry is 
exceedingly questionable; yet it is impossible to predict 
coming events, which might transpire in Europe, rendering an 
early change of ministry undesirable for the nation. The 
effects of the late panic in London appears to be passing 
away, yet the Bank of England maintains its ten per cent. 
rate, and would appear to proceed very cautiously for the pre- 
sent, which is, no doubt, the wisest course. 


Political Strife. 

The crisis now upon the American people and whose first 
out-cropings appeared in the cabinet, is proceeding steadily to 
its inevitable termination, although a momentary calm 
seems to have settled upon the President’s official advisers. 
As was foreshadowed in our last issue, Attorney General 
Speed soon followed the lead of his associate at the head of 
postal affairs, and resigned his portfolio, Successors to nei- 
ther of these gentlemen have as yet been confirmed. With 
these it is likely the resignations will for the present 
cease. In fact we have strong intimation that such will be 
the case from a Washington correspondent of the leading 
radical organ of the country, who has openly stated in the 
columns of his journal that Secretaries Stanton and Harlan 
have been instructed by the leaders of the Republican party 
not to resign, but to retain their seats as long as possible in 
order to thwart the wishes of the President, which look to 
a thorough reorganization, and, so to speak, unification of his 
cabinet. 

But lest we should be deceived by this temporary quietude 
in one portion of the political field, the President’s veto of 
the second Freedmen’s Bureau Bill, and the prompt action of 
both houses of Congress thereon, come to us like the blast of a 
sturdy northeaster. This boldly conceived and strongly ex- 
pressed state paper draws again, and still more distinctly than 
before, the line of separation between the President and many 
of his former supporters ; between the wisdom of the real 
Unionist and the vagaries of the radical, and stakes out with 
no faltering hand the boundary lines of what is destined to 
become the great conservative party of the country. Itspeaks 
well for the leading radical spirits in the nationa) legislature, 
that the message of the President received the compliment of 
instant attention and speedy action. As the issues were 
fairly and plainly stated, so they were fairly met, and the 
great question to be decided by the people of the North and 
South, may now be said to be officially presented and the 
final appeal made fortheir decision. And this decision will 
probably be indicated at Philadelphia during the session of 
the approaching Convention. The whole country will pro- 
babiy be represented at a political assembly there for the 
first time in five weary years. We shall then be able to 
arrive at a knowledge of the real political and social 
condition of the South, and the false assertions and half 
truths of partizan organs will no longer avail to mislead. It 
will therefore be a gathering of the nation, and all subjects 
brought before it will, we hope for the sake of the American 
people, be reviewed from a national stand-point. But what- 
ever be its decision, the fiat of the Philadelphia Convention, 
if judiciously managed, must carry with it the weight that 
would attend the conferences of a national body. 

How necessary such a convention is at the present time 
the letter of the Hon. Henry J. Raymond—extracts from 
which we print elsewhere, abundantly demonstrates. At 
Washington and surrounded by the seething elements that 
boil and bubble in the political cauldron—he has peculiar op- 
portunities for detecting the base motives that form the foun- 
dation of the majority of the schemes before the house, and 
which, at this distance, present a goodly outward ap- 
pearance, It is these considerations which give Mr. Raymond's 
letter at the present time an unusual importance. He 
tells us that ultra-radical madness and imprudence are leading 
the country to the brink of another civil war, and that 
the “rule or ruin” doctrine is the motto of the hour. But 
while admitting this gentleman’s superior advantages for ob- 
servation, it must not be forgotten that his very proximity to 
the political centre may render his conclusions a trifle less re- 
liable than those of a more distant spectator; making due 
allowance for this, however, we cannot but regard his asser- 
tions as meriting serious consideration. 

The Union would appear to stand in greater peril of its ex- 
istence to-day, than during the darkest hours of the Rebellion. 
Those were purely physical dangers that menaced it then; 
these are moral and far more threatening ones that cloud its 
sky now. What shall be the issue out of this new peril remains 
for the citizens of the different States themselves to determine. 
The merciful measures of compromise and concession should 
now be adopted. Let the delegates from the South, equally 
with those from the North put aside their extreme sectional 
views and meet on the common ground of political brother- 
hood and a community of interest if they would live in har- 
mony again. 

A breach was first made and daily widened until war and 
its train of calamities were the result. And now when the 
bitterness of the strife has exhausted one contestant, both 
stand at rest, perhaps, but not at peace. No friendly feeling 
has yet sprung up to take the place of the fierce passions that 
raged so long without control. The two sections wait but 
the march of events to determine whether there shall bea 
true and lasting amity, or further wrangling and a final disso- 


bind up the bleeding wounds and to unite the divide ~ 
tions of this Union in lasting prosperity and peace. : 





Canadian Parliament. 
The government of Canada having been sustained by a 
very decided vote, as we noted last week, it appears to be 
losing no time in bringing forward measures necessary to the 


completion of Confederation. We read already of discussions 0G 
“boroughs” and “redistribution of seats” in Canada, so familiar 


in our late English files; but we hope, unlike the great mea. 


sure of reform there, we are not to read of a defeated bill, and 


the formation of a new ministry at present. The new bij) in 
anticipation of Confederation, increases the number of te 
presentatives very considerably, but generally bases it upon 
population as near as may be. 

Mr. Galt has given way on some points in his tariff 
bill, but in a speech delivered lately he thus explains his 
motives in bringing forward these tariff changes at the 
present time. He says: “Increase the duties of excise 
and we decrease the duties on manufactured goods—the ob- 
ject sought being to place the country in a better position ty 
meet the difficulties which have arisen from the repeal of the 
reciprocity treaty ; and secondly, from the increased expengj. 
ture for militia purposes to which we are exposed. This ig 
the great aim of the proposed changes.” Although doubting 
the wisdom of making so many changes just now, in thetarif 
and commercial affairs of Canada, we must admit that what 
Mr. Galt proposes is a long step in the right direction, as the 
changes Jessen the duties very much on imports, while they 
increase direct taxation indirectly , by excise duty on spirits 
and malt liquors. 

We copy elsewhere the points of the “ foreiga commercia| 
relation” report, and think some of the recommendations are 
good, and might have as easily been seen, by a business man, 
previous to the departure of the commission as they can nov, 
For instance, how can intercolonial trade be carried on until 
intercolonial roads are first constructed? The fact is thereis 
too much theorizing and too little practical action in the pro. 
vinces. This will gradually give way before a more enlarged 
system of representation and a more national feeling. When 
this is observable, and petty local interests are not allowed 
to engross the attention of legislators in the various provin- 
ces, there will be some hope of witnessing action on great 
public questions, which should have preceded in place of ful- 
lowing this Confederation Scheme. We hope the change of 
ministry in England will not be found an obstacle to the con- 
summation of these nearly matured plans. But not amoment 
should now be lost in moving in the matter, in order to saves 
year’s time, which would be lost if waiting the assembling of 
anotker Parliament before moving in the matter. 





The Heated Term. 

In a meteorological point of view the present week has been 
one of the most remarkable within the experience of our oldest 
residents. Days there have been when the mercury ranged as 
high, but never a succession of days when the thermometer re- 
gistered an equal degree of heat. As was to have been expected 
the mortality from sunstroke and other brain diseases has been 
excessive, but otherwise the general health of the city is not ap- 
parently the worse for these unusual weather phenomena. Indeed 
there is no more reason why the greater intensity of the sun's 
rays should be injurious than that a cloudless day should be more 
unhealthy than one that is overcast. If the death-rate is higher 
during seasons of intense heat, it is because of the imprudence of, 
and violation of the rules of health, by the great body of the peo- 
ple. The sun itself is the great life-giver, and were we but true to 
the instincts of our natures and led less artificial lives, we 
would be less susceptible to the extremes of heat and cold. 
Nature is not an unkindly mother but distributes her favours 
with an impartial hand, and if by reason of a false civilization we 
pine, unaccustomed, under her equal sway, it is because of our 
own frailty. 

It is noticeable that despite the heat, there has been no great 
or alarming increase during the week in the number of deaths 
by cholera, thus again disproving the numerous prophecies which 
joined the cholera and hot weather in indissoluble union. We 
have had the heat, but the cholera stands at bay evidently non- 
plussed by the careful preparations of the Health Commissioners 
for its reception. 

The week, therefore, heavy as has been the load imposed by it 
upon sweltering humanity, teaches a lesson it will be well for us 
to remember. The five hundred cases of sunstroke said to bave 
occurred in this vicinity, speak with an emphasis we may not 
disregard. How many of these five hundred might yet have 
been alive, had the common rules of hygiene been observed! 
The heat has proved a test of physical strength. The enfeebled 
by disease or, dissipation, have fallen beneath its fiery breath. 
The temperate and moderately strong have successfully passed 
the ordeal. Another heated term should not find us unprepared. 

————_¢—__—__ 


PAusic. 


The unexpected and unprecedented success of the recent Eng: 
lish opera season has turned the att@htion of our musical cate 
rers in that direction for the fall season. In fact there are said 
to be at present no less than three enterprises on foot with 
view to giving opera in the vernacular. Of course all these 
cannot succeed, nor will more than one probably be actually 
launched upon the vexed sea of metropolitan amusements, but 
we can reasonably hope that all will not fail. As intimated in 
our last review of musical matters the entrepreneur of the Eich. 
berg season--Mr. Draper—who was disgracefully turned into the 
street by his associates almost before the curtain had fallen upo® 





sake of all concerned, that a disposition will be shown to 


the first performance, is moving in the matter of a resumption 
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of the enterprise at an early date. In addition to Mr. Draper, the 

Peter Richings and his talented daughter, who carried off 
many of the honors in the “ Doctor of Alcantara,’’ it is ramoured, 
are contemplating an essay in the managerial field on their own 
account; and, finally, the parties who so disastrously failed in 
Fourteenth Street, after they had succeeded in getting rid of the 
only member of the management who had practical experience 
jnsuch undertakings, nothing daunted, are said to be bent upon 
another trial of their peculiar powers. Thus it will be seen that 
if the voice of English opera is not heard in the land during the 
coming season, it will not be for lack of a desire on the part of 

to be heard, or on the part of the public to hear, but evi- 
dently from either a want of managerial ability by those essay- 
ing the financial part of the programme, or,from too earnest a 
competition among the various aspirants for fame and fortune. 
It may be added, in this connection, that the building, now 
known 28 Miss Lucy Rushton’s theatre, is being negotiated 
for with a view of making it the future home of English lyric 
drama. If used for such purpose, it will be materially enlarged 
and beautified—of which adornment it stands sadly in need—by 
the construction of a new front. 

The Italian opera season at Niblo’s, in aid of the cause of Italy 
and to obtain fands wherewith to send volunteers to Garibaldi, 
can scarcely be termed a success, either in its pecuniary results, 
or from a purely musical point of view. As to the former, the 
extreme heat has, of course, been the chief cause of failure; as 
to the latter, the reason may be found in the fact that the move- 
ment on the part of the artists was a voluntary one, and like all 
movements of a similar kind, seemed destined to only a very 
moderate amount of success. On Monday, Mme. Ghioni sang, 
and sang well, in ‘‘Ernani.” On Tuesday “Il Trovatore” was 
given with a new artiste, Mme. Tabacchi, as Leonora. Massimili- 
ani had been advertised to sing the tenor réle, but for some rea- 
son refused to appear, and his part was undertaken by Signor 
Tamaro. Mme. Tabacchi did not achieve a decided triumph in the 
early scenes of the opera, but warmed up towards the last act, and 
gave the concluding scenas with more spirit. On Monday evening, 
we omitted to mention, a new tenor, Limperti, appeared to the 
greatest advantage. We trust we shall be able to hear him 
often during the coming season. “Norma,” Tabacchi, and 
“Crispino ela Comare,” introducing that pleasing young artiste, 
Mile.Cannissa, and comprising in the cast the ever-welcome Bellini, 
conclude the week’s repertoire. ‘‘ Crispino’’ will be sung to-day 
at a Matinée, and those of our musical readers who are still in 
town will do well to avail themselves of, in a literal sense, a very 
unseasonable opportunity of hearing a charming comic opera 
pleasingly illustrated. If the enterprise of the Italians has not 
been crowned with the success we could have wished, it is from 
no absence of patriotism either on the part of those who directed 





or those who took part in the entertainment, but rather results 
from causes over which, it may be truly said, these earnest gentle- 


men have no control. 


From July to November seems a long hiatus in any one kind of 
public entertainment, so fully is the field generally occupied, and 
yet unless some enterprize is meantime undertaken of which there 
is at present no prospect, there will be such an hiatus in the per- 
formance of Italian opera in this city. It is cheering, however, to 
reflect that, from present indications, the public, when the time 
arrives, will be amply compensated for the delay. As already 
noticed Mr. Maretzek, in spite of his recent severe losses, bates 
not one jot of heart or hope, but is pressing steadily onward in 
the work of ‘' reconstructing” his company, and will, in the au- 
tumn, present one that will, in some respects, at least, surpass | the charm of woman’s presence to set off the rougher casualties 


any yet introduced to a New York public. [t will be, in fact, two 


companies adapted to appropriately illustrating either comic or |“ hit,” and holds out daily temptations to the public to go hunting 
serious opera. As to the former we can give an earnest in the} upon his manor. 
names of Miss Kellogg and Signors Ronconi (already announced) 
and Bellini. A stonger trio for interpreting “Crispino,” ‘‘ Don | American audiences on Saturday evening last, at Niblo’s Garden. 
Pasquale,” “Il Barbiere,” ‘ Fra Diavolo” and the like, could not | This theatre will, on the conclusion of the operatic performances 
befound. A celebrated queen of song will also be engaged to| now being given there, be closed until September, when it will be 
sing the leading réles in opera seria, but as the negotiations are not | reopened, gorgeous with all the splendour of a new ballet ex- 
yet completed we cannot now announce her name. The lady 
whom Mr. Maretzek has at present in view has never crossed the 
Atlantic. Thus, like good children, it will be seen that we are to 
be paid for our exercise of patience, and that our faithful and 
energetic public servant is preparing a whole confectionery of 


bons-bons for those of us who only “‘ stand and wait.” 





Drama. 


The important problem ‘‘ How shall one attend the theatre and 
still be comfortable ®”’ is one that during the evenings of the past 
week, evenings almost as heated as the days, must have racked 
the brains of the faithful amusement seeker to an agonizing ex- 
tent. A glance at the audiences that equally brave, although in 
an antipodal sense, with Kane and his companions in quest of the 
long-lost Franklin, have dared the heating glare of the footlights, 
shows that a majority of theatrical patrons, despairing of solving 
80 difficult a problem, have stayed quietly at home. Perhaps 
in thus cutting the Gordian knot they arrived at the only solu- 
tion possible, and yet such a conclusion must have been very de- 
pleting to the strong boxes of the different managers. Unfortu-| Bryant repertoire, such as “ Born to Good Luck,” “ More Blunders 


musicians, ushers and the rest,|Than One,” “Ireland as it Was,” and the ghost that won’t be 
must receive their weekly stipend whether the mercury 


boils at 100 deg. in the shade, or freezes in the neigh- 
bourhood of zero—both which extremes, the current year|atre, who has not seen Bryant in ‘‘ Handy Andy ?”’ 

has emphatically reminded us, are equally undesirable adjuncts to | seems determined that there shall not be such an one. 
the management of a place of metropolitanamusement. And yet, 
despite these meteorological drawbacks, our theatres, such as are 
open to the publie have rarely been better worth attending. 
The entertainments at all, have been first-clase, and the unpropiti- 
ous state of the temperature which has deprived the managers of 
the otherwise certain rewards of their enterprise, is the more to|the production of the 


nately for them actors, 


be regretted. 


At Wood’s Theatre, the interval before the production of | the imaginative delights aforesaid may be neutralized, and the 
“Cinderella,” which occurred last evening, and will be noticed |spectator thus lose the kéen edge of enjoyment the specta- 
next week, has been occupied by the revival of “‘ The Elves,” | cle is doubtless intended to afford. 
This piece enjoyed a most successful run in June, but, now 
through the withdrawal of Miss Lucia Deane, who acted and sang 


very pleasantly in the character of Princess Pompolino, and of M 


Geo. Davenport, who assumed the part of Colin, ithas been shorn —The Commissioners appointed by the Governments of 
Should the management again revive | Canada, Nova Scotia, New Brunswick, and Prince Edward’s 


of much of its attraction. 


representations at this theatre. The;burlesque has each evening 

been preceded by the very amusing comedietta of ‘Too Much 

for Good Nature,” in which that careful and capable actor, Mr. 

Leffingwell, carries the house by storm, as the romantic youth, 

Romeo Taffler Jenkins, afflicted with sentiment and a snuffie. Jen- 

kins’ course of true love does not, of course, run smooth, which 

phenomenon is made the excuse for much affected grief and bur- 

lesque misery. Inthe quotations from well-known plays, with 

which the piece abounds, Mr. Leflingwell is very effective, and 

especially in the celebrated curse, from Bulwer’s “ Richelieu,” in 

which Booth, last winter, was wont to electrify the house, does 

the former rise to the climex of absurdity. The other parts in this 
trifle are well sustained, and the piece served to bring about a 

real entente cordiale between actors and audience, before proceed- 

ing to the “serious” business of the evening. Mr. Leffingwell, it 
may be mentioned, in passing, was also excellent as Beppo, the 
rough brigand, in Fra Diavolo, played last week. In this charac- 

ter, his “‘ make up” was an exact imitation of Edwin Forrest, as 
the Gladiator, and the imitation of the latter’s acting was equally 
perfect. It is in such travesties upon popular tragic actors that 
Mr. Leffingwell excells, and makes us realize anew the thinness of 
the partition wall that separates the most tragic tragedy from the 
most farcical of builesques. The day of English drama at this 
theatre, it is understood,is drawing tu a close, it having been leased 
for the production of dramas, operas, and farces in the German lan- 
guage, and will be opened in its new capacity, early in September. 
On giving up this pleasant little establishment, that successful 
manager, Mr. Wood, returns to the scenes of his former triumphs, 
the old Wallack theatre, which, beautified with the newest appli- 
ances of theatrical adornment, will be opened as the “* New Broad- 
way,’’ about the middle of August, with an entirely new com- 
pany. Presuming that his enterprize and energy will in the fu- 
ture be commensurate with that displayed in the past, we make 
no doubt but that the same success will crown his efforts. Cer- 
tainly the public cannot but wish well to the caterer to their plea- 
sure who first introduced to them that at once most comic and 
pathetic of actors—John Owens. 
Now that the Ravels have ceased to witch us with the won- 
drous effects of their craft, Young New York is solely depen- 
dent upon the Foxes—we mean those specimens of the animal to 
beseen as “ Jack and Gill,” every afternoon and evening upon the 
stage of the “lecture room” at Barnum’s Museum—for their en- 
tainment in the ‘pantomime line. Judging from the crowds of 
delighted delegations from that portion ot the community who 
daily crowd this petite place of amusement, we conclude that 
the aforesaid New York is quite alive to the unusual op- 
portunities extended to it. And indeed the Messrs. Fox have 


larger growth need not disdain to visit. The tricks are exceed- 
ingly well performed, without bungling or unnecessary delay, pat 
to the instant that demands them, the costumes sufficiently ridi- 


object in view and the mise en scene, it one may so refer to a piece 
with but little of the usual scenery, entirely satisfactory. Itis but 
necessary to add that the actors, principal and accessory,enter with 
the greatest zest into the performance and receive their tumbles, 


sophic desire to be useful to the piece and amusing to the public. 
Miss Kate Pennoyer, a pleasing and graceful dancer, has been en- 
gaged to represent Little Mary,popularly supposed to be intimate] 
connected with a “lamb,” which in fact is also represented, as 
the veracious programme informs us, by a “‘real one,” and lends 





< 


ofthe pantomime. Altogether Mr. Barnum has made a decided 
In this case le jeu vaut la chandelle. 
As already intimated the Ravels paid a reluctant farewell to 


pressly imported from Paris and comprising many of the most 
startling effects introduced in the popular Biche au Bois. The 
drama will also be represented by the production of ‘* The Black 
Crook,’’ an original play written, it is rumoured, by Mr. Chas. M. 
Barras, who was a member of the Winter Garden company last 
winter. Other novelties will quickly succeed each other and Mr. 
Wheatley will fully sustain his justly-earned reputation for untir- 
ing energy and the liberal expenditure of money in meeting 
the demands of the public. 
“Columbus Reconstructed”’ grows in popular favour with each 
representation and proves likely, as we anticipated, to have along 
and prosperous career. Indeed there is no good reason why it 
should not, uniting as it does some of the best of burlesque act- 
ing together with a cheerful blending of wit and wisdom, mirth 
and sentiment, and several fine scenic effects. Of the latter the 
closing scene, disclosing a cluster of American heroes, with 
Washington above all, is particularly noticeable and never fails to 
be properly appreciated by the audience. 
At Wallack’s the management have contented themselves with 
repeating during the week some of the most popular plays in the 


laid—“* Handy Andy.” By the way, we wonder if there is a man, 
woman, or child in this city in the habit of frequenting the the. 
Mr. Moss 


The “Ice Witch,” whose production was promised at the Olym- 
pic this week, has been postponed until Monday next, when 
doubtless the public will luxuriate in the view of painted ice- 
bergs upon a painted ocean, and grow cool by an effort of the ima- 
gination’ Meantime we are compelled to swelter and witness 
“Octoroon.” Let us hope that our 
fickle weather may not itself become frigid before Monday, else 


———_o —__— 


® British AMERICAN “ TRADE COMMISSIONERS’” REPORT. 





it, “The Elves” should be at least as well cast as on its former | Island, to proceed to British West Indies, and to foreign 


West India Islands, Brazil, and Mexico, for the purpose of 
ascertaining how far it might be practical to extend the com- 
merce now existing between these countries and British 
North America, presented their report to the Canadian 
Parliament on the 18th inst. The substance of it is as 
follows : 


ist. A narrative of the proceedings, embracing each colony 
and country visited. 
2d. A brief description of each, under a separate head, with 
statistical tables and statements showing the population, re- 
venue, expenditure, tariffs, productions, imports, exports, 
prices of commodities, harbour dues, and trade generally, 
with suggestions for the information of producers, manufac- 
turers, merchants, shippers, &c. 
3rd. General observations upon respective production of 
countries visited, which induce Commissioners to believe that 
commercial intercourse may be greatly extended; the sug- 
gestions which commercial men are able to offer for removing 
obstructions to direct trade between British North America 
and the British and foreign West Indies, Brazil, and Mexico, 
will be found under each of the heads above mentioned and 
may be briefly stated as follows: 
ist. To establish a line of steamers suitable for the carriage 
of passengers and freight between Halifax and the United 
Stats and St. Thomas in the West Indies, touching, until 
the completion of tbe Intercolonial Railway, at Portland in 
the United Siates, so as to secure regular semi-monthly com- 
munication betwen the ports mentioned, making a conven- 
tion or agreement with the postal authorities of the United 
States for the prompt transmission of letters, &c., from Cana- 
ca and the maritime provinces by every United States mail 
which leaves the port of Boston or New York, for the West 
Indies, Brazil, Mexico, &c., and also for the transmission 
through United States mails, of correspondence with these 
countries, to establish a weekly line of steamers between 
Montreal and Halifax, and to complete as soon as possible the 
Intercolonial Railway. 
4. To procure by reciprocal treaties or otherwise a reduc- 
tion of the auties now levied on floar, fish, lumber, pork, but- 
ter and other staple productions of British North America, 
-_ West Indies, and especially in Brazil or the colonies of 
pain. 
5. To obtain if possible from the Span'sh and Brazilian au- 
thorities a remission of the heavy dues now chargeable on 
the transfer of vessels from English to Spanish and Brazilian 
ags. 
6. To procure by negotiation with the proper authorities 
an assimilated tariff into the British W. I. colonies, with re- 
spect to flour, lumber, fish,and other articles which would 
greatly facilitate commercial operations, and may tend with 
the assimilation about to be made in the tariffs of Canada, 
and each of the Maritime Provinces, prudent legislation and 


prepared an entertainment that even the poetic children of a| Sound fiscal policy, to increase the development of the great: 


natural resonrces of the Provinces, and preserve the advan- 
tage which they now possess of being able to produce at a 
cheaper cost than avy other country, most of the great 
staples which the inhabitants of the tropics must procure trom 


culous and well devised, the properties selected with care to the} northern ports. 





Facts and Farcies. 


A clause has been added to the new Insurance Bill intro- 
duced into the Canadian Parliament by Morrison, making the 


kicks, and the various other pantomimic accidents, with a philo-| deposit by American Insurance Companies wishing to do 


business in the British Provinces $200,000 instead of $50,000, 
as at present.————Prof. E. Loomis, of Yale College, seems 
to have taken the place of the late E. Merriam, of Brooklyn 
Heights, as weather chronicler and observer of the pheno- 
mepa of the heated terms. General Della Marmora isthe 
youngest but one of sixteen children of the Marquis 
Celestui della Marmora, whose wife was a Madlle. de 
Berzé. He is now in his sixty-recond year. 
A Canada exchange says that “ Lord Monck received inti- 
mation by last mail that the Whig Government, before retir- 
ing, adviged his elevation to the Peerage of the United King- 
dom, as Baron:Monck.” —-——Curiously enough there was no 
fuli moon this February, while March rejoiced in two. 
By some curious coincidence it appears that the coming year, 
1867, has been fixed upon by Mahomedans, Brahmins, and 
various Other sects, as well as by some few Christians, as a 
period in the history of the universe, to be marked by some 
great and marvellous change.—-——The'‘aumber of burial 
permits granted by the Board of Health for the city of New 
York for Wednesday, the 18th inst., reached 323. 
During the seven days preceding the 19th inst, there was 289 
cases of sunstroke ia this city, 136 of which proved fatal. 
—Gen. O’Neil says: “The Ordnance Department at 
Washington directed an officer in charge of the Arsenal at 
ndianapolis, to sellto a maa in Kentucky 200,000 rounds «f 
cartridges, and that man is widely known as an efficient and 
uncompromising Fenian leader.” He udds: “ The Govern- 
ment has had our hard-earned money, and then seized our 
purchases,” Fairfax House, at Putney, is about to be 
pulled down.————-At Pymore, in Dorsetshire, four swarms 
of bees have been obtained from one stock within little more 
than a fortnight. —ln parts of Australia the farmers are’ 
said to be making cider from peaches. They are so plenti- 
ful that pigs are fed on them. — We understand, says an 
English paper, that Miss Rye is prepare: to send 100 work- 
ing women and a few families to Victoria, Australia, in Au- 
gust next. A preference will be given to families having 
many daughters. The lock-out in the iron-trade at 
Glasgow seems likely to be prolonged. Furnaces are being 
blown out daily, and it is reported that many men will get 
employment at the Sale coalpits. —A short time ago, a 
covey of partridges was observed flying across the railway 
near Forres station. One ot them struck a telegraph wire, 
and was seen to fall, and when picked up, its head was found 
to be as cleanly cut off as if done by the guillotine — A 
newspaper devoted to the conservancy ot the River Thames 
has appeared in London. Its tutleis 7e Thames Guardian —— 
It is said that ;Musical Field-Marshal Balfe will next year 
wield the baton and beat the enemy of usall—Time. 
Fifteen cases of cholera had occurred at Berlin up to the 24th 
ult. This plague appears to move slowly but surely every- 
where.— — Omnibuses on a new model have, it is said, 
been constructed in Paris, specially for horse races and other 
out-door sights. They are so contrived that upwards of 50 
persons can be seated on the roof, and each forms a kind of 
travelling grand stand. —Vesuvius is showing signs «f 
greater disturbance than has been the case for two years. The 
volcano is thundering, and the crater emits an enormous 
volume of fire.— —At present the Davenpor: Brothers 
are giving their entertainment with success at Brussels. They 
have only announced two representations, but have been in- 
duced to prolong their stay. —A journey to Scotland, it 
is said, costs her Majesty £1,000; and the return to England 















































costs the same amount. —Another eminent member of 
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the medical, profession—Dr. Watson, the President of the 
London College of Physicians, has been created a baronet. 
After a struggle of sixteen weeks, attended with t 
loss on both sides, the unfortunate dispute in the file at 
Sheffield has been brought to a close by the men giving way. 

A great struggle seems imminent in the Scotch iron 
trade. The masters generally are threatening it reduction, 
and the men are preparing to resist it. r. and Mrs, 
Kean’s benefit, at the Princess’s, recently, drew one of the 
most crowded houses that has been assembled in London for 
& long time. Even the orchestra was ot up to-the audience, 








the mucisiars doing duty behind the scenes. 


The Dean of Westminster as given permission 
for a bust of Mr. Cobden, executed by Mr. Tho- 


mas Woolner, to be placed in Westminster Abbey ——-—— 
A statement that the Prince Imperial was to be taugbt the 
m of typograpby is indignantly denied semi-officially by 
the French papers.——-——-The Gipps Land Zimes says that 
the English pb tis now bered among the feathered 
inhabitants of the woods of some parts of Australie.—— 
In the new English Divorce Act just passed it is enacted that 
a decree nisi for a divorce shall not be absolute for six months 
after it is pronounced. Up to the present time the period 
was three months. —_—- Baron Marochetti, A. R. A., sculp- 
tor,and Mr. George Richmond, A‘ R. A., artist, have been 
elected Royal Academicians in the room of Mr. John Gibson, 
R. A., and Sir Charles Lock Eastlake,-A. R. A. Mr. Linn 
has been elected travelling student in sculpture—————If 
meat be plunged in a bath of paraffin at a temperature of 300 
deg., and subsequently in other baths of paraffin at a lower 
temperature, it will keep perfectly fresh for a great length ot 
time. The Duke de Chartres has not entered the Italian 
army as stated.—-——lIc is stated that a son of Dr, Cum- 
ming, Martin Luther Cumming, who has been studying at 
Oxford for the last four years, is a clever amateur actor, and 
performed female characters with remarkable success at the 
private theatricals during the Oxford Hncenia.————Ano- 
ther attempt to establish a National English Opera is about 
to be made. —lIn anticipation of a general election a 
project had been set on foot to nominate Mr. Gladstone as a 
candidate for London. The London papers announce 
the birth of a daughter to Sir James Duke on the 18th ult. 
Sir James is 73 years of age, and has bad one child, 
also a daughter, who was born two years ago.——-——-—_— 
The 7imes is requested to contradict the report that a baron- 
etcy was refused to the late Mr. Joseph Hume. No such 
honour was ever looked for by Mr. Hume, neither would it 
have been accepted by him if offered by any Cobinet. 
The Italian Chamber of Deputies lately annulled the re-elec- 
tion of Mazzini as deputy for Messina by 146 against 45 votes. 
——Captain Maury is said to have invented a torpedo 
ot a very effective character. —It is stated that Mr. 
Roebuck, who for some time has been absent from his parlia- 
mentary duties in consequence of severe illness, is progress- 
ing favourably towards recovery. —Madlle. Patti in the 
character of Caterina in L’ toile du Nord, has again made her 
appearance in London, with her usual success. —The 
Lyrique Imperial bas produced an opera comique by Madame 
Anais Marcelli, entitled Le Sorcier.— A young com- 
poser, M. Hippolyte Duprat, has in rehearsal an opera in four 
acts, the title and subject of which are Pétrarque. 
Obituary. 

At Ridgway, Canada West, in the attack on the Fenian in- 
vaders, John Herrmann Mewburn, of the Toronto University 
Company of the Queen’s Own.—At Gravesend, capt. Jos. Trough- 
ton, R.N—At Cheltenham, Moejor-Gen. A. G. F. J. Younghus- 
band, Bengal Army.—Near Winchfield, Hants, William Fleeming 
Marson, late Captain in H. M.’s 16th Regt —At York, Henry New- 
march, Esq. MD. late Surgeon Bengal Army.—At London, Lady 
Macdonald Lockhart, of Largie. 






































General Sir John Macdonald, K.C.B., expired at bis seat, Dun- 
alastair, Perthshire, North Britain, on the 24th ult., aged 76 years. 
He joined the army in 1803, served in South America and served 
at the assault of Buenos Ayres; in the Peninsula from Novem- 
ber, 1808, to 1813, and in the South ot France from March, 1814, 
including the battle of Busaco, lines of ‘Torres Vedras, affairs of 
Redinba Pombal, and Campo Mayor, first siege of Badajos, battle 
of Albuhera, third siege and assault of Badajos, affairs of Alva 
de Tormes, battles of Vittoria, the Pyrenees, 25th, (had two 
horses shot under him), 30th, and 3ist of July, and Toulouse; 
was twice wounded at the assault of Buenos Ayres, July 5, 1807 ; 
twice in the Pyrenees, July 30, and at the assault of the fortitied 
rock Arolla, where he surprised the enemy’s post in the valley of 
Banca, October 2, 1813; commanded the torce which was sgnt to 
suppress the Irish insurrection of 1848. Sir John Macdonald de- 
voted his latter years to the improvement of the condition of 
those living on his Highland estates. 


Arup. 

Tue Married So.prmer.—* One who never will rejoin,” 
writes to the Army and Navy Gazette to give his reasons for 
adopting that determination and that signature, and cogent 
reasons they are. He is a private soldier who has served 
long and well in India and else where, and is just married. He 
has brought his young wife to Chatham, where his regiment 
is,and is quartered in a room with three other married cou- 
ples. There is no partition between their beds of any kind, 
His wife shrinks from dressing and undressing in the presence 
of three strange men, and they are now living on dry bread in 
order to save money enough to buy a soreen by which some 
sort of privacy may be obtained at the expense of ventilation. 
“One who never will rejoin” says that he does not complain 
on his own account ; he complains on account of the women 
and children of his regiment, who are treated by the military 
autborities with less consideration than a farmer would treat 
his swine. It appears to be assumed by them that a soldier’s 
wife has no morals, no feelings, no sense of decency, no res- 
pect for herselt or affection for her children; and then the 
appoint Royal Commissions to inquire why good men will 
not enlist, and why all soldiers, good and bad, seek to leave 
the service as soon as they can. Her Majesty was much 
shocked some time since at seeing the scanty accommodation 
provided for the married soldiers of the Life Guards and Blues 
at Windsor. What would her feelings be were she to inspect 
the quarters of “one who will never serve again” at Chatham ? 





The University of Prague bas been closed on account of the 
outbreak of war.——King Victor Emmanuel has sent two 
horses 88 a ‘present to Garibaldi——One Giuseppe Basini,a 
baker of Forli, has at this moment nine sons serving in the Ita- 
lian army.—tThe Italian commissioner for the Universal 
Exhibition has quitted his post to join Garibaldi——The Anus- 
trian convents are preparing to advance a conaiderable sum of 
money to the Emperor, having deen given to understand that 
the Government might otherwise be obliged to secularise 
their property.——The King of Italy has taken with him to 
the camp M. Carlo Ademollo, a painter of battle pieces of great 


join headquarters in Portsmouth garrison.——Lieut. Hozier, 








reputation. The artist has been authorized by his Majesty to 
wear the uniform of the staft of the National Guard.——Be- 
tween 15,000 and 16,000 volunteers, chiefly metropolitan, were 
reviewed in Hyde Park on the 28rd ult., by the Duke of 
Cambridge.——The colonelcy of the 7th Hussars, vacant by 
the death of Lord Rosslyn, has not yet been filled up, but it is 
anticipated that the choice will lie between Major-General 
Richardson-Robertson and Major-General Baldere.——It is 
rumoured that the new allowances to be granted to medical 
officers, under the recommendations of Sir Alexander Milne’s 
committee, were to come into operation on the ist of July, 
but that the increased pay is not to commence before 
the Ist of January.——The orders issued for the supply of 
batteries and equipments for St. John, New Brunswick, and 
various other places are partially completed at Woolwich. An 
immense storage, for magazine use, of metal powder cases is 
in readiness for shipment, as well as gun carriages, waggons, 
&c., on the old principle, and 20 7in. 64-ton guns, and 12 9in. 
12-ton guns, with castiron carriages and platforms 
complete, on the new method, for Haliiax, for transport- 
ing over the sandsand soft roads, casemate and dwarf plat- 
forms complete, are now ready for embarkation.—— 
In his action against Lord Rokeby, Colonel Dawkins, for- 
merly of the Coldstream Guards, whose case excited so much 
attention some time ago, was nonsuited on the 22nd ult. Mr. 
Justice Willes,in summing up, said he could not conceive 
anything more fatal to military officers, cr to the discipline 
or subordination of the army, than for every officer who con- 
sidered that he had been insulted or ill-treated by his super- 
iors, to whom by becoming a soldier he had engaged to sub- 
mit, seeking to undo that judgment, and before a tribunal 
which must necessarily have but a slight acquaintance with 
the matter on which it had to pronounce an opinion. He had 
no doubt this was the law. His lordship directed that the 
plaintiff should be non-suited, but stayed execution until next 
term, in order that the plaintiff might move the court above 
to set aside the nonsuit. The case of Colonel Dawkins against 
the Duke of Cambridge was made a remanet.——The troop- 
ship Zamar has arrived in Englend from Barbadoes with the 
2d batallion, 3d Reg. East Kent Buffs. The numbers of the 
regiment, which inciudes the entire battalion (ten companies), 
are 32 officers, 665 non-commissioned officers, rank and file, 
43 women, and 97 children ——A London paper has the fol- 
lowing regarding an event which has probably already taken 
place : Active measures bave been taken in Belgium in res- 
ponse to the invitation given to the riflemen of that countr 
to take part in the Wimbledon meeting; the competitors will 
leave Ostend on the morning of Saturday, July 7. A sum 
ot £50 will be offered in five prizes, ranging from £20 to £5 
each, and the all comers’ prizes§ are also open to /outes les 
nations. For the prizes previously mentioned the distance 
will be only 150 yards, or 137 metres, the range of the Brus- 
sels Tir National. There appears to be one oversight in the 
arrangements, as the competition for the £50 prize is only 
open to civic guards, whereas there are many excellent shots 
among the civilians of Belgium, who at the Brussels shooting 
ground have always vied with their military brethren in 
offering civilities and assistance to the English competitors.——- 
The depot companies of the 1st and 2d battalions of the 4th 
(King’s Own Royals) Regiment, after being inspected on the 
— parade-ground, Chatham, by Major-Gen. Sir Robert 
alpole, K.C.B., left that garrison on the 23d ult., and pro- 
ceeded by special train to Parkburst, where they join the De 
pot Battalion at that station.——The regimental returns of 
the —— practice at Aldershott, just issued, show the figure 
of merit of battalions and companies, the marksmen per 
cent., and the number of points obtained by the best shots in 
the division at that station to be as follows:—52d Regiment 
—figure of merit, battalion, 10154; best company, 12212; 
marksmen per cent., 627. 66th Regiment—figure of merit, 
battalion, 98:42; best company, 9768; marksmen per cent., 
8:49. 1st Battalion 17th Regiment—figure of merit, battalion, 
9458; best company, 11711; marksmen per cent., 11°78. 
28th Regiment—figure of merit, battalion, 9457; best com- 
pany, 103 83; marksmen per cent.575. 69th Regiment—ti- 
gure of merit, battalion, 93°60; best company, 103 02; marks- 
men, per cent., 10°52. 63d Regiment—figure of merit, battal- 
ion, 90°57; best company 9409; marksmen, per cent., 6:08. 
89th Regiment—figure of merit, battalion, 8691; best com- 
pany, 9822; marksmen, per cent.,652. 81st Regiment—fi- 
gure of merit, battalion, 83°06; best company, 9420; marks- 
men, per cent., 6°10, Tist Regiment—figure of merit—battal- 
ion, 61°97; best company, 8784; marksmen, per cent., 1-96. 
—The 68th Regt. has arrived from New Zealand, and will 


of the 2d Life Guards, Topographical Assistant at the War- 
office, is the Zimes’ special correspondent with the Prussian 
army for the war in Germany.———The Brunn News relates, 
in proof of the secrecy with which Marshal Benedek seeks 
to envelope all his movements, that even the drivers of his 
carriages put in requisition for the conveyance of provisions 
never know where they are going. They have to meet at 
a fixed place of rendezvous, and are sent off under military 
escort.——A curious weapon, called the non-recoil gun, has 
been invented by Mr. G. P. Harding. Its principle is simple 
and extremely peculiar. It is, in fact, a plain tube, without a 
breech, open at both ends. The shot is placed in the centre, 
a wad is placed behind it so as to confine the charge, and a 
second wad is placed at such a distance as to leave an air 
space behind the charge. ‘There being no recoil to the gun, 
it is termed the non-recoil. On the 26th a non-commis- 
sioned officer of the 15th Durham Rifle Volunteers, Sergeant 
Gilbert Kennedy, took his rifle into a back sitting room of his 
cottage, and in answer to his wife said he was about to clean 
it. Shortly afterwards a sudden report was heard, and the 
deceased was found dead, his skull literally blown off. The 
bullet had gone through the man’s head, and had afterwards 
— up into the apartment above, occupied by another 
‘amily. 

War Orricz.—Cornet and sub-lieut A Cockburn to be Licut by 

ur vy J C8 Fremantie who ret from 2d of Life Guards; 

ajor A M Fawcett from 9th Lancers, to be * in 2d Dragoon 
Guards v M J B Dyne who ex; Cornet R B W Wilson to be Lieut 
by pur in 15th Hussars vy J B Hargreaves who ret; Ens and 
Lieut G Gosling to be Lieut and Capt by pur in Scots Fusilier 
Guards v G Grinston, Viscount Uffington, who ret; Ensign and 
Lieut the Hon J C Vanneck to be Lieut and Capt by pur, vJ J 
H{ Henry, Duke of Athol, who ret; the Hon R F Villiers to be 
Ensign and Lieut by pur, v Soma; W E Montgomery, gent, to 
be Ensign and Lieut by pur v the Hon J C Vanneck ma 4 jor and 
brevet Col the Hon Chas D Plunkett to be Lieut-Col without pur 
v brevet Col E Haythorne who ret 7 half from the First 
Regt of Foot; Capt and brevet Lieut-Col F Wells to be Major 
without pur v C b Plunkett; Lieut D C Brock to be Capt with- 
out pur v Nells; Capt K P Fox from half p late 24th Foot, to be 
Capt in 3d Foot v ri P Anley who ret on temp half p; Lieut R 
O’Uonnor to be Capt without pur in 6th Foot v Mosse pro; Capt 
J Wilkinson to be Major without pur in 15th Foot v Sewell, pro 
to a half p lieut Colonelcy, without pur; Serg MajorS8am Deacon 
from 3ist Foot to be Quartermaster in 16th Foot v Haden trans- 
ferred to a depot battalion ; Ensign F C B Couleon to be Lient by 








Goth Foot v J E P Barlow, who ret; Capt G W sean 
ur in ‘oot Vv ow, tC) . G 
g Major without pur in 37th Foot v Brevet eut-Ool rege 


Lieut A W Barrow to be Capt without pur in 88th F ; 
Major Walton transferred to Bengal Staff Corps; “Major ert 
Busbe to be Lieut-Col by purin 59th Foot v Rw Romer who 
ret on half p; Capt E F Chadwick to be Major by pur v Bushe. 
Lieut R Dane to be Capt by pur v Chadwick. ; 


Navy. 


Enouish AND American War Vesskts Comrarty.—Muskets 
and cannon now constitute the reliance of nations, and the Prys. 
sians have developed one of these instruments, and the Ameri 
cans the other. A Prussian battalion is said to be a match, by 
means of its needle-gun, for three battalions armed with the or. 
dinary musket, and an American monitor is expected to be sy 
perior to any other fighting ship in the world. On one of the 
points it is but too likely that we shall soon have evidence in 
abundance, and on the other we know more than we did, for a 
real monitor has just crossed the Atlantic, and is now lying in 
British waters. Thie monitor, though carrying 450-pounders is 
but of 1,500 tons burden. Now, our newest model of a light 
cruiser is the Pallas—Mr. Reed’s veesel—and she is of 2,400 tons 
burden, though her guns are only a quarter as big as those of the 
Miantonomoh. Even Capt. Cowper Coles has not yet proposed 
to build a two turret vessel of less burden than 33000 tons, or 
double that of the monitor. Consequently, the Americans ‘are 
far ahead of us in combining light tonnage with heavy armament, 
Of course, there are other points for consideration, where the 
monitor might not appear to so much advantage. The speed of 
the Miantonomoh, fot instance, in her voyage across the Atlan. 
tic was but seven knots an hour, and her maximum is only py; 
at nine, Either the Warrior or the Achilles, therefore, woulg 
run round her with ease. Then her enormous guns are of a very 
peculiar pattern and capacity. They are made to throw very 
heavy shot with a very low velocity, a principle not approved by 
artillerists in this eountry. In fact, we bave no evidence of the 
actual power of the Dahlgren gun against really good armour. 
plating, nor is it certain that the 300-pounders of the 
if tried against the Hercules target, would not prove as effectiys 
as the 400-pounders of the Miantonomoh. What the American; 
have shown is this—that they can send 450-pounder gun: to se, 
in a 1,500-ton vessel. Gradually, and in a tentative fashion, 
they aresending their itors to sea, though it may be remarked 
that neither of the two specimens now in foreign waters belong 
to the original monitor fleet. The Monadnock was only launched 
at the end of the civil war, while the Miantonomoh has been 
built since peace was restored. These vessels, therefore, repre. 
sent probably the latest improvements, but it is clear that the 
Americans do not regard either monitors or iron-clads as suff. 
cient for all the exigencies of naval service. They are recogni. 
sing two classes of vessels—one built solely for offensive and de. 
fensive power, the other for power in combination with 
extraordinary speed. Our first-rate iron-clads are probably un- 
equalled for the union of all these qualities together. The 
Minotaur is said to be one of the fastest men-of-war in the world ; 
she is strongly plated, and she could carry 300-pounder guns: 
but then the 300-pounder is probably the heaviest that she could 
carry, whereas even now 600-pounders are afloat. It will notdo, 
however, to be left behind ina race like this.—Zondon Times, 











THe MeprrerRaNgaNn FrEet.—A correspondent, writing from 
Malta, under date of June 21, gives the following items: 

“Lord Clarence Paget, with the Victoria, 102, screw-line-of-bat- 
tle-ship (bearing his flag), and the ironclads Royal Oak and Re- 
sistance, came into port on the 15th. These sbips, which are all 
in the finest order and discipline, are anchored off the Royal Na- 
val Hospital at Bighi. During the late cruise his Lordship put 
the ships through some novel manceuvres, which were executed 
greatly to his satisfaction, and have called forth an excellent spi- 
rit of emulation. To ascertain the capabilities of the different 
ships his Lordship caused them to describe the figure 8 within a 
prescribed dist note ding three times the vessel's length, 
marked out by buoys. In this the Royal Oak proved herself to 
be the handiest ship, the Resistance second, and the Victoria 
third. The squadron is to leave port again on Monday, when 
these and other experiments will be repeated. In the meantime 
the Commander-in-Chief has taken a cruise to Sicily in the 
Psyche, but he is expected back before the arrival of the next 
Marseilles mail, due to-morrow. Commander G. R. Wilkinson, 
late of the Firefly, surveyins steamer on this station, has arrived 
at Malta on his way to Melbourne, having been attached to her 
Majesty’s ship Curagoa, for the survey of the coast of South 
Australia. The expense of the survey will be defrayed jointly 
by the Imperial Government and the Government of the colony.” 





The French Admiral Jurien de la Graviére, who was thrown 
out of his carriage recently and broke his collar bone, is in great 
danger. The Emperor has sent him the celebrated surgeon Ne- 
laton.—The royal naval reserve appears to wax in popularity. 
Its numbers now stand ai 16,988—49 having certificates of com- 
petency as masters, 997 as mates; 19 with certificates of service 
as masters and 64 as mates.——The distribution of the Midsum- 
mer prizes to the boys on board the school-ship Worcester. sta- 
tioned off Erith, was made on the 28th ult. by his Royal High- 
ness the Prince of Wales, a circumstance which added greatly 
to the interest usually attending the occasion. Last Midsummer 
the total number of boys entered on board was 176, out of which 
82 had left for the sea, leaving 94 on board. This Midsummer 
the total number of boys entered on board since the commence- 
ment of the institution had reached 251. Of these 121 had left 
for sea, 130 remaining on board._—The Helicon, paddlewbeel 
despatch vessel, Commander Morgan Singer, is ordered to pro- 
ceed from Portsmouth to Hamburg and embark his Royal High- 
ness Prince Christian, for conveyance to England,_Among the 
successful candidates who passed their examinations at the Royal 
Naval College, Portsmouth, for ‘direct commissions” in the 
Royal Marine Light Infantry were Mr, W. H. Hobbs, 4,193 marks, 
and Mr. J. E. B. Ward, 3,721 marks, passed from the educational 
establishment of the Rev. Mr. Knight, St. Mary’s-hall, Southsea. 
—The Journal du Havre gives the following statistical table of the 
land and sea forces which all Europe can place on a war footing: 
—France, 903,617 men; Pruss 000; Htaly, 424,198; Rus-ia, 
1,200,000; Spain, 271,900; Portugal, 64,118; Holland, 92,000; 
Sweden and ».orway, 189,000; Denmark, 41,490; England, 365, 
(including 230,000 Volunteers) ; Austria, 651,612; Germanic Con- 
federation, 407,361; Turkey, 341,580 ; t, Moldo-Wallachis, 
Montenegro, and ia, together, 152,000; Belgium, 198,291; 
Switzerland, 80,650; Roman States, 12,000. ad 
ded up give atotal of 5,975, officers, sub-officers, and soldiers. 
In taking account of the sick and incapable, there still remains 
upwards of four millions of armed and able-bodied men. 


APPOINTMENTS.—Commanders : C J Balfour and AC F Hene- 

e to be captains; F H Stevens to Asia; R M Molyneux to 
‘Doris. Lieutenants: T M Kelsall, F P Doughty, A R Blane, J 
Grant, V Williams, E H Verney, and N B Smith to be com- 
manders ; A R Kerr to Griffon ; LC Ching to Cambridge, addl for 
disposal; Hon H H Molyneux to Bellerophon surgeons: P 
Digan to Si. George; W Ross (b) to Winchester ; @ Henry to 








Hector. 
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New Publications. 


Mr. Carleton has lately published 7%e Old Merchants of 
New York, by Walter Barrett, Clerk. That this book should 
ever have been published is a mystery to us, its interest is so 
slight and its workmanship so atrocious, yet it will have 
readers, if we may judge by the fact that it is the fourth of a 
series bearing the same name, and that more of the same sort 
gre to follow. How it can be the work of Walter Barrett is 
even a greater mystery, since the person who adopted that 
nom de plume, and who wrote mendacious letters abroad 
during the war, died some two or three years since. But perhaps 

were two Walter Barretts, father and son. There may 
pave been a score of them so far as talent is concerned, and 
any of them could have written this work, and made nothing 
ofit. It purports to be a collection of gossip concerning the 
old merchants of this city, but it is in reality little beyond a 
catalogue cf some of their number, where their places of busi- 
ness were in past times, with what ports they traded, who 
they married, the names of their sons and daughters, and 
who these married, &c., &c.; in other words it is a sort of 
commentary on the back volumes of the New York Direc- 
tory, such as any old mercantile quill driver might indite 
with a fellow crony when both were growing maudlin over 
their cups. Mr. Walter Barrett bestows all his tediousness on 
his readers, and we hope they like it. We don’t. 

Not many years since Mr. Edmund Yates, a London Jittera- 
teur, found himself famous one morning because he wrote over 
night a personal description of Thackeray in a provincial 
newspaper, for which he was turned out of the Garrick Club, 
of which both himself and Thackeray were members. The 
English world of letters was divided as to the merits of the 
quarrel, Thackeray’s friends siding with him, and Mr. Yates’s, 
Dickens among the number, with him; to no purpose, how- 
ever, a8 far as the Club went, since he was unanimously and 
immediately expelled from its sacred precincts. The circum- 
stance seems to have been the making of Mr. Yates, at least 
for the time, since it led to more frequent mention of his name 
in the columns of his fellow paragraphists, who have the in- 
stinct to detect rising men, and to make the most of them, 
whatever other sins may be laid to their charge. When Mr. 
George Augustus Sala retired from the editorial chair of Zem- 
ple Bar, he was succeeded by Mr. Yates, who took to writing 
novels, turning them off as rapidly as the oldest of his brethren, 
and as cleverly, perhaps, as the majority. The second of his 
novels, Running the Gauntlet, has just been reprinted by Lor- 
ing of Boston. It is the story of a beautiful girl, the daughter 
of a country clergyman, who was married to a rural Baronet, 
who brought her up to London, where she was subjected to 
the temptations of fashionable life, which she found 
a veritable running the gauntlet. She had the 
misfortune to see her lord, who wag a loose fish from the 
first, enamoured of, and entangled by, a married woman of 
bad heart anc doubtful reputation, with whom he at last fled 
to the Continent, and for whom he sacrificed bis life in a duel- 
This grief, and the love which her beauty and goodness awak- 
ened in the heart of one of her husband’s acquaintances, a 
sterling, but rather dlazé gentleman, is the staple of the story, 
which is told in a lively, off-hand way, with a spice of sarcasm, 
or what passes for it now, and a fair share of what is called 
knowledge of the world,which means, of course, the very worst 
side of it. There are sketches of club life in the book, glimpses 
of theatrical life before and behind the curtain, with other 
things of the sort, all of which are handled briskly, but in 
the shallowest way possible. Mr. Yates amuses his readers 
without doubt, but he seldom makes them think, and ends by 
leaving them worse than he found them. He bears about the 
same relation to the masters, as Thackeray, for instance, that 

Bourcicault does to Skakspeare. 


Messrs. Roberts Brothers, of Boston, have lately published 
inone volume, Poems, by Christina G. Rossetti, a sister of the 
well known pre-Raphaelite artist, who by the way has fur- 
nished four characteristic illustrations to two of her longest 
poems, “ The Goblin Market,” and “,The Prince’s Progress,” 
the opening pieces of the two English volumes 
which form this handsome reprint. Unlike most 
of the young singers of the day, who are aptly 
described as promising, Miss Rossetti is a poet in the 
ripest sense of the word, her performance far exceeding her 
Promise; in short, she is a woman of genius, who has written 
excellently so far, and who ought to write admirably in the 
future. Her range is not large, lying mainly in the realm of 
Womanly reflection and experience, and in the border land 
of religious feeling,and aspiration, but she dwells there like one 
who is at home even in its tangled paths and waste places, 
holding on her way calmly when most overshadowed by the 
gtiefs and mysteries of life. Two elements mingle in her 
verse—indeed, are the staple of it—the element of romantic- 


ism in art, and that of religion in thought, using the latter | the first of his two lectures “On the Study of History,” Prof. 


by women, possessing the required unity of thought, or 
feeling, and the rarely attalned perfection of form. She is 
strongest, however, we think in those short pieces which, for 
want of a better name, we call lyrics,—little “ swallow flights 
of song,” such as abound in Shakspeare, Beaumont and 
Fletcher, and the dramatic writers of their period, although 
hers are generally of a graver cast than theirs, touched to 
finer spiritual issues, and set to less fantastic measures. One 
or two remind us of the vernal lyrics of Barry Cornwall, but 
for the most part they are much older in tone. In her diction 
Miss Rossetti is rich, but not luxuriant, rather alming at just- 
ness of expression than poetic phraseology, which is the great 
sin of most of our current poetry. She finishes as carefully 
as she can, doing her best always, like the conscientious artist 
that she is. Her themes are occasionally sadder than we 
fancy, based upon darker notions of life—but they are never 
whining and misanthropic, only serious, as life is to some of 
us who are perplexed and downcast by the knowledge of sor- 
row and suffering. Her chief defect—the one which will first 
strike an ordinary reader—is her versification, which it is dif- 
ficult to accustom the ear to, volating, as it does, the received 
laws of verbal smoothness and rbythmical melody. This de- 
fect, however, is confined to her longer and more ambitious 
efforts, never marring the perfection of her songs and lyrics, 
which would not be songs and lyrics unless they sung them- 
selves in the ear as well as in the soul. A new poet has arisen 
in Miss Rossetti, whom we welcome with friendly greetings, 
wishing her a long life and the love of her liege subjects. We 
copy one of hes songs: 
When I am dead, my dearest, 

Sing no sad songs for me: 
Plant thou no roses at my head, 

Nor shady cyprees tree: 
Be the green grass above me 

With showers and dewdrops wet ; 


And if thou wilt, remember, 
And if thou wilt forget. 


- I shall not see the shadows, 

I shall not feel the rain ; 

I shall not hear the nightingale 
Sing on, as if in pain: 

And dreaming through the twilight 
That doth not rise nor set, 

Haply I may remember, 
And haply may forget. 





History, delivered in Oxford, 1859-61, by Goldwin Smith, Re. 
gius Professor of Modern History in the University of Ox- 
ford. Professor Smith is a man of a certain amount of talent, 
but is neither a profound nor an original thinker, as this 
volume very plainly shows. As a professor of history it was 
his duty to grapple with difficult problems and to face serious 
difficulties, but he has a way of avoiding both which is not 
creditable to his intellectual courage. One of his bugbears is 
the positive school of Comte, which is inimical, he thinks, to 
a recognition of Christian progress, a subject which Professor 
Smith has deeply at heart, and which is certainly a worthy 
one, although it scarcely falls within his province as a profes- 


pit, and spends his time in teaching his pupils good 
morals, when he should unfold to them the philosophy 
of history. This, however, he could not well do, since he 


occasionally creates gigantic men of straw which represent to 


tice with theologians a century or two ago, and may be still 


races of Africa, which have remained to the present time with- 
out progress of apparent capacity of progress, waiting to be 
taken up into the general movement by their brethren who 
are more advanced, when, in the course of Providence, the 
age of military enterprise is past, and that of religious and 
philanthropic enterprise is come. They wait, perhaps, not in 
vain; but, in the interim, do not myriads live and die in a 
state little above that of the brutes?” Professor Smith is a 
favourite in one section of this country, and the justice of the 
passage, or so much of it as relates to the negro, will tend to 
increase his popularity in the other half. The doubtful state- 
ment to be met with elsewhere, that “a sound historical mo- 
rality will sanction strong measures in evil times,” will pro- 
bably increase it with a certain class of American politicians. 
For ourselves, however, we can not consider these lectures of 
Professor Smith’s any real addition to historical literature, 
though they are creditable to his talents as a wrirer, and his 
love of progress. 
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Hine Arts. 


PALGRAVE’S ESSAYS ON ART. 


Visitors to the International Exhibition who strolled by 
chance into the Fine Art galleries, and wanted to know what 
they might look at without exposing their ignorance, would 
have been utterly at a loss to cemprehend the polished ivory 
of Gustave Planché, and would at best have tried to lift up 
Marochetti’s drapery to see if there was a body underit. We 
may question if the existence of an Academy would have 
helped them. But Mr. Palgrave’s downright sarcasms were 
plain and simple to them ; they knew all about the frog and 
the bull; they could appreciate the pun on the verb “ puff” 
in the active and passive, and whether the criticism was 
formidable or not, it attained its object. Now that Mr. Pal- 
grave writes for a higher public, he wiites more temperately. 
His essay on “ New Paris” shows that he does not mix up, as 
Mr. Arnold accused him of mixing up, the true architecture 
of Paris with the false architecture of Londun. His essay on 
“ Thackeray in the Abbey” proves that he can “satisfy the 
reason and the taste” as well as if he was writing under the 
literary influence of an Academy. We do not think it would 








‘Lhe Harpers have lately published Lectures on the Study of | be easy for recent French art-criticism to match the follow- 


ing passage :— 

“To gain the amount of likeness specified, the visitor will 
find that a double process bas been cleverly followed. The 
forms of the salient features—mouth, nose, and forehead— 
with the forward set of the chin, have been coarsely exagge- 
rated; the minor details have been altogether suppressed. 
Nature generally puts her fine intellects into a corresponding 
framework ; and in a man who had reached even the years at 
which this great genius was prematurely taken from us, all 
the region of the forehead above and around the eye, and all 
that lies round the mouth, are carved and channelled with 
the memorials of a thousand thoughts and impulses; in the 
beautiful pbrase which Wordsworth applied to the moun- 
tains, they look ‘familiar with forgotten years; they record 
a life’s experiences. Only the deiail about the eye differs 


sor of history. In other words he turns his chair into a pul-| greatly from that about the lips in quality; the former being 


mainly a tense surface over bone, whilst the lips have of 
course a much greater softness and mobility of texture.” 

Nor is it only in his criticism of sculpture that Mr. Palgrave 
shows himself capable of such subtlety and such power. We 


does not believe that there is such a thing as a philosophy of} commend his “ Essay or Senzational Art” to all who were 
history,—only a science of it, though in what this science con- | puzzled by Mr. Lefaau’s attempt to justify his worst novel by 
sists he fails to tell us, or we fail to perceive, if he does. He | #Pppealing to the precedent of Scott. 


( It is no slight merit in 
Mr. Palgrave to have arrived by an independent train of 
thought at a conclusion in which he has been anticipated by 


him the oppenents of his ideas, and which dreadful men of] Lessing. Mr. Palgrave says of Ward’s “Last Sleep of Ar- 
straw he incontinently demolishes, showing a wonderful fa-|gyle” that “the main point, the nodus of the design, was to 
culty of destruction—of nothings. This was a common prac- | P#int the tranquil rest enjoyed upon the verge of death by a 


patriot conscious he had piayed his part asa man. This the 
artist has tried to give, not by the expression of Argyle him- 


in certain localities, but, we submit, that it is unworthy of a | self, but by the contrasted figure of a courtier, whose attitude 
professor of history in the University of Oxford. In his in-| is that of vulgar surprise, which the slipping down of his hat 
augural lecture Professor Smith ciscourses on the history of 


is intended to render emphatical.” The very same criticism 


runs through that admirable passage in the “ Laocoon,” 


his Chair, which was founded in the reign of George I, and} where Lessing contrasts the province of poetry with that of 
the functions of which he endeavours to explain, but does not} painting. He tells us that Homer never describes Helen, but 
succeed in doing. Speaking of English historians he praises | Makes the effect of her beauty testify to her beauty. But a 
Macaulay. “No narrative so complicated,” he says, “ was painter, he says, who does not paint Helen herself, but paints 


ople looking at her, fails in his art; because it is th - 
ever conducted with so much skill and unity as that of Lord Lt. f : pinta te gua 
Macaulay.” He is just to Carlyle. ‘ No historical painting 


vince of painting to show us what poetry cannot describe, 
In one instance Mr. Palgrave must himself have been con- 


ever was so vivid as that which lures the reader through all | 8cious of the wrong he was doing; we allude to his criticism 


7 * ‘ ae of Herbert. We do not of course maintain that the picture of 
that is extravagant in Carlyle.” Gibbon’s view of the | Moses bringing down the Tables of the Law is al to the 
Church and Churchmen is pronounced “shallow and satiri-| greatest works of the same order in any part of the world—a 
cal,” and he is declared to have missed “the grand action | phrase which,as Mr. Palgrave shows, would include the chief 
and the grand actors on the stage.” Prof. Smith forgets that works of Raphael and Michael Angelo, of Giotto and Ghirl- 


: on . : andajo—but even we remember that Mr. Herbert's work was 
Gibbon was writing @ history of the decline and fall of | ihe first that conquered the national indifference to fresco, 


Rome, and nota history of the early Christians and martyrs. | and perhaps the only English work that ever called forth such 
He is as enthusiastic as Buckle over Adam Smith. “It is | general admiration from the most opposite quarters of an as- 
false sentiment to talk of a political economist as though he sembly not usually given to promoting national extravagance, 


sd and we cannot but view Mr. Palgrave’s praise as grudging. 

were a religious teacher, but through no sermons does the | He admits that all, save the very greatest, might have failed 
spirit of truehumanity breathe more strongly than through | in the task; that Michael Angelo and Tintoretto might pru- 
the writings of Adam Smith; nor has any man in his way | dently have declined it, and that Christendom has see yet 
: ” produced the painter who could do it full justice. Yet all he 

more effectually preached peace and good will on earth.” In can say for Mr. Herbert is that he has been diligent and con- 
scientious, that there is much in the picture that does him 


phrasefin its widest meaning. Her art suggests that of the| Smith says: “No reason can be given why a nation | credit, and that “it is no doubt a considerable performance.” 


Pre-Raphaelites, notably so in her “Goblin Market,” which 


Contains several luscious though careful descriptions of na-| some 


tural objects, but it is a broader art than most of the students 


Of this school have yet reached, admitting a play of fancy | what differently. “There are nations which have lived and 


should die; and no nation ever has died, though|No one can see better than Mr. Palgrave that there is some- 


have been killed by external force.” In thing between this faint praise and egregious puffery, and we 


believe, if Mr. Palgrave would consider it, he would see that 
his second lecture on the same theme, he speaks some-| this something one justice. 


In one essay we think Mr. Palgrave sins even more than in 


Which is in opposition to their theory and their practice. She | perished half civilized, and in a low moral state, as we may | this article on Herbert, =~ have my pers ly excepted this 
is Pre-Raphaelite as Browning is in such poems as “ Child | be sure was the case with Egypt, and have played but a hum-| 0™° &8ay from those to which we gave the praise of modera- 


Roland to the Dark Tower Came,” but in a less strange and | ble part, thongh they have played in the history of the world. | remonstrance he will either alter his view of 


weird way ; and she is romantic as Tennyson is in such bal- 


tion. e firmly believe that when Mr. Palgrave reads this 


horwaldsen, or 


They are races which have become extinct, or have been re- | withdraw the accusations he has made against bim. And 


lads as “ The Lady Clare.” Two or three of her ballads are | duced to a mere remnant, and whose onl j with this belief we will state our objections as temperately as 
4 y work it has been , " . 
conceived in the same spirit as his, and executed with nearly | to act as pioneers for more gifted races, or even to serve as the possible, although our love for Thorwaldsen’s works, which 


we have studied carefully in the only place where they are to 


&§much beauty and grace. She is a good balladist, and aj] whetstone for their valour and enterprise in the conflict of} pe seep, would justify a considerable flow of indignation. Mr. 





800d sonnetteer, her sonnets being among the best yet written 





primitive tribes, There are other races,such as the negro| Palgrave thinks that Thorwaldsen was a worthless man and 
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THE ALBION. 








an indifferent artist; mean, money-loving, and licentious 
without one solitary trace of intellect or fi — art ; jea- 
lous and ing to his contemporaries; a son, and 
base and callous as a lover. Now these are very serious char- 
ges against the man, and they become still more serious when 
we find them used as a makeweight against Thorwaldsen’s 
powers as asculptor. But let us see how Mr. Palgrave sub- 
stantiates them. It is rather significant that when he wants 
to account for Thorwaldsen’s lack of artistic training he is 
severe on Thorwaldsen’s father. But two pages on, he wants to 
rove that Thorwaldsen was a bad son, and the father at once 
mes an interesting character. He tells us that no sooner 
did Thurwaldsen begin to succeed in Rome, than he sanctioned 
the removal of his father to an asylum. But the biographer 
from whom this fact is quoted, states that even. then Thor- 
waldsen’s weekly outgoings considerably exceeded his re- 
ceipts. In another place Mr. Palgrave says that Thorwald- 
sen “ bundled a sick child out of doors because the coward 
thought she had the cholera,” and adds, by way of emphasis, 
that this act was in perfect artistic keeping with the rest of 
the man’s character. The truth is, that during an epidemic 
in Italy, when the feelings of all the country were 80 excited 
about cholera that whole towns were barricaded against tra- 
vellers, Thorwaldsen had a model to work from, and finding 
her indisposed, got her out of the house as quickly as possible. 
This may be in artistic keeping with his character, as the 
greatest men have often shared in the popular panics of their 
time, and Luther thought a cripple possessed. But when we 
find another of the things in artistic keeping is that Thor- 
waldsen “broke his word [which the biographer calmly 
surmises he never meant to keep] to the Crown Prince,” we 
are bound to be more particular. How, then, did Thorwald- 
sen break his word? ‘The Crown Prince of Denmark urged 
him very strongly to visit Copenhagen, and he promised to 
visit it during the summer, in order to relieve himself from 
the Crown Prince’s urgency. And this is to stagger the de- 
voutest hero-worshipper in Great Britain ! 

When Mr. Palgrave comes to the artisticside of Thorwald- 
sen’s character he is full of similar statements. ‘To. show 
that Thorwaldsen had no feeling for art, he tells us that he 
“grumbled at the honourable work of restoring the marbles 
of Agina as a ‘thankless task.’” Itis true that Thorwald- 
sen used these two words, but it was in no grumbling spirit. 
“Tt is a thankless task,” he said, “torestore antique works, 
for if it be not well done, it is as if nothing had been done.” 
And he did it so well that a little time after he was unable to 

int out his own additions. Of Thorwaldsen’s own works 

rt. Palgrave says that they are Lempriere at second hand. 
Be it 80, but we have heard of a poet who took his classical 
mythology from the same source, and yet contrived to write 
about the gods of Greece much as they might have been sup- 
posed to speak. Mr. Palgrave instances so few of Thorwald- 
sen’s works that we presume he has not made the acquain- 
tance of the greatest, except through the fallacious medium of 
engravings. He half mentions the two “ Ganymedes,” never 
once the “ Night and Morning,” “ The Hebe,” or “ The Tri- 
umph of Alexander.” Yet if we take the first of the “ Gany- 
medes,” it is impossible to look on the “ light limbs” of the 
graceful boy, the lithe, almond form, the young muscles 
swelling under the waxen skin like buds of spring roses, as he 
holds the long-necked pitcher over his head, without a feeling 
that the sculptor of that figure believed at least in beauty, or 
had that genius which enabled him to impart belief. 

It is because we admit Mr. Palgrave’s claims to rank as our 
best critic on sculpture that we have entered this protest. We 
do not wish even to record against him the verdict which, if 
another man had been before us, we should have delivered 
unsparingly. But having done this, we think curselves en- 
titled to claim a hearing, to appeal from Mr, Palgrave review- 
ing a boc k fr a paper which values spicy articles more than 
critical appreciation, to Mr. Palgrave weighing the life-long 
labours of an artist, and to demand that Thorwaldsen may be 
sheltered from that “slower of amenities” which no longer 
beats on the head of Marochetti.—Spectator. 


——_>—_—_ 


PARIS FASHIONS. 


Two very aristocratic marriages have been celebrated during 
the past week. The first was that of the Count de Talleyrand- 
Périgord (recently created Duke de Montmorency by the Em- 
peror) and Mile, Carneau Aguado. The other was’that of Baron 
de Schilde (a scion of the great Belgian family) with the Marquis 
de Bethosy’s daughter. 

The youthful Countess de la V. wore a Mexican-blue crepe 
dress over a blue silk slip; a Marie Antoinette scarf, also of blue 

, tiedat the back and falling with rounded ends on the 
skirt. The Countess de la P.:wore a white Chambery gauze 
dress, with broad cerise satin stripes on it. Theedge of the skirt 
was cut out in deep wide vandykes, and bound with cerise satin 
covered with white blonde ; small pink rosettes filled the spaces 
between the vandykes. This dress was worn over a white silk 
petticoat, with a long train ruched with cerise ; a Chambery 
gauze peplum to match the skirt ; anda small white tulle Pamela 
bonnet, with a wreath of tiny cerise bell-flowers round the fore- 
head, terminating at the back with long crystal drops, completed 
the toilette. 

Mile, de M. wore a white muslin dress over a light blue silk 


slip, the breadths of the skirt were divided by lines of the finest c 
Binche guipure; a wide blue sash tied at the back and fringed | the groves of palms, smiling on cottoa-fields and sugar-canes, 
with crystal beads ; a blue silk paletot edged with crystal fringe | streaming so silently by thronged cities until it meets the sea, 


and trimmed down the front with large crystal drops; a small 


bonnet composed entirely of blue forget-me-nots, and fastened 
with blue strings edged with blonde,sand tied underneath the | dashes against the prow shrieks “Slavery ” 


chignon, completed this mo-t becoming and effective toilette. 


Among the number of costly bridal presents offered to Mlle. 
Aguado | particularly remaiked an exquisite jewel-box, carved 
in the seventeenth century, and which was formerly given to one | come from the Upper—from the White Nile ; and the crocodiles 
Likewise 
a white parasol covered with Alengon lace, the handle stud- 
ded with precious stones, and a single large emerald at the 


of the Tallyrand-Perigords by Mme. de Maintenon. 


to 


I wrote some three weeks since, are now in high favour, 
lace, some in blonde, and others in Chantilly lace. 
worn over peplum 


stylish effect when made of the same material as the skirt, whe 
ther it be Chambery gauze, silk, or muslin. If they are made o' 


silk, they are trimmed either with pinked-out frills or with floss | man being into a demon ; that entirely eradicates every germ of 
silk fringe ; if they are of gauze, they are trimmed with ruches,| goodness that nature may have planted within him, and that 
brings @ curse upon a country which induces a moral waste far 
more blighted than Africa’s widest desert. 

The slave-trade of the White Nile has, within the last three 


or blonde ineertion lined with coloured ribbons ; but if muslin 
is the material of which they are composed, then they are orna- 
I have already de- 


meated with bowillonnés and white lace. 


ya the jewels and ornaments in Mile. de Bethosy’s cor- 
beille, 1 especially admired an entire set of pearls and a Lillipu- 
tian watch—quite a fairy’s watch—fit for Queen Mab’s delicate 
hand. But I must retrace my steps to the toilettes, and inform 
my readers that the small Marie Antoinette mantles, about which 
The 

are the pet novelties of the moment, and several of them were A 
be seen at Mile. Aguado’s wedding. Some entirely in Alengon 
Many were 
basques; while others were to be seen over 
plain bodices cut round at the waist. They have the most 


scribed the form of this Marie Antoinette mantle, but I will re- 

peat the description for the benefit of those among my readers 
whose memories it may have escaped. These mantles are 

scarcely so long as a pelerine, as they do not pass below the 

waist ; they are worn high on the shoulders, are open in front, 

and are crossed over on the chest; they are then tied at the 

back in a bow with two loops. If they are made ofa light thin 

material the bow is a simple one, but if the material is thick the 

ends are generally pointed. 

For wearing during cool weather, or for promenades when a 
late return home is contemplated, few garments are more suita- 

ble or convenient than the wide long talmas, of either black or 

white cashmere, and which are now made in large quantities. 

The black cashmere ones are embroidered with white porcelain 

beads, and are scolloped out round the edge and ornamented 

with white soutache, above which is a row of porcelain beads of 
a larger size than those with which the talmais studded. The 

white cashmere mantles are, on the contrary, braided with black 

and embroidered with jet beads. In the centre of the back there 

rises a sort of palm leaf, represented in black braid ; and this 

droops again in a feathery way with a shower of black beads. 

When the talma is to be worn as an opera cloak, coloured 

braid is substituted for black, and gold beads tor the jet 

ones. 

During the last few days I have seen some novelties in boots, 

more eccentric than any which have hitherto been introduced. 

They are made of dull grey kid, and are trimmed round the top 

with a black velvet bracelet, upon which dog’s heads in chased 

silver are fastened. There are two heads in front and two at 

the back, and the four are united by small silver chains. Kid 

shoes are now made with large Louis XIV. bows in black silk, 

arranged as flat rosettes, but mounting so high on the foot that 

they almost entirely conceal it. In the centre of this rosette 

there is either a small silver ball or a round brooch made of 
Rhine quartz. This style of shoe looks quiet ;and ladylike, but 

lacks grace. I prefer it, however, infinitely to the shoes orna- 

mented with black velvet rosettes, edged with white, or to those 

made of unbleached linen, and lined with coloured silk, and with 
a double bow of ribbon to match the liaing. 

Boots made of unbleached linen, and fastened with either 
mother of pearl or chased silver buttons, are now frequently en- 

livened with pipings of coloured silk. These boots are very 

pleasant for country wear, they do not easily soil and show the 
dust, and they are light and cool for the feet. 

There is still one more novelty iu summer materials to record, 
and it has been christened Oriental silk gauze. It is extremely 
pretty, and is a sort of C.:ambéry gauze, on which is traced a 
brocade of silk in brilliant and divers colours. This brocade 
forms a band at the edge of the skirt and round the peplum, 
which is usually sold with the style of dress. When this Oriental 
band is embroidered by hand it is still prettier and more bril- 
liant. Self-coloured Chambéry gauze dresses are now brocaded 
with designs in the Campana style, which designs are represented 
either in purple, Etruscan red, or black silk. The same kind of 
decoration is now printed on muslin, piqué, and unbleached 
linen dresses. 

A wide band, braided in a Campana design avove the hem of 
either a nankin or a Vichy cloth dress, is a very suitable decora- 
tion for a country or seaside toilette. 

The sashes, which are braided or embroidered on every breadth 
of a skirt, composed of washing materials, are likewise very 
effective. These simulated sashes are braided in black worsted 
braid on white piqué dresses, and in silk braid on poil de chevre 
dresses. The sashes terminate with a cross-cut band of silk, 
from which depends a bead fringe, which is worked on the dress, 
and does not hang loosely detached from it. 

The poil de cheore dresses are trimmed generally with crosscut 
bands of silk, embroidered with either china or crystal beads. 
These crossbands sometimes form twisted ribbons, and some- 
times square buckles with a straight ribbon running through 
them. ‘They are likewise arranged en tablier on the front breadth 
of the skirt, as well as on the top of the hem. 

The petticoats which, under the present fashion, are more ex- 
posed to soil quickly than the dresses, are likewise trimmed with 
crosscut bands, not made of silk, but of cashmere, and these are 
also decorated with beads. For example, straight bands of 
coral-coloured cashmere are embroidered with small black beads, 
and are fastened down at regular intervals with jet buckles ; 
light blue bands are embroidered with white china beads, and 
are kept firm with mother of pearl buckles, 

A mixture of Russian leather and steel beads is likewise made 
for the same purpose. Festoons of small stee! chains, linking to- 
gether horses’ heads, which are placed en relief on the leather ; 
horse shoes of Russian leather are placed in the same manner 
upon black velvet-ribbon, and small leather chains alternating 
wich small leather kalls are placed straight down the breadths of 
petticoats, and appear as though they beld them in their place. 
But I should not r 1 steel or ts and trimmings for 
sea-side wear, as salt water and air soon damage this most bril- 
liant of metals. Eviane DE Marsy 





oe re 
MAN-HUNTING ON THE UPPER NILE. 


The monuments of Egypt are nearly as well known to the 
British public as the Tower of London and Windsor Castle. A 
hundred vessels bearing British tourists ply annually over the 
waters of the Nile—the great sails fill to the breeze, and we scud 
along upon the bosom of the mighty river that has fertilized for 
ages the vast extent of country which without it, were a desert. 

That river, flowing so calmly through sandy plains, watering 


what secrets does it hold! ’Tis full of blood !—every ripple that 
murtaurs against the sand whispers “ Murder!” every wave as it 
Gaily flutters the 
British flag as the boats of free Englishmen skim the surface ; 
they hear not the cries for justice that the waters raise ; they see 
not the red tinge in the turbid stream. The cries and the blood 


which bask on the sands of Dendera could witness that their 
brethren of the upper river fatten on women and helpless chil- 
drea—slaves thrown overboard by the pirates of the Waite Nile, 
when sickness renders them a burden to the crew. 

The north wind that favours the tourist’s barque in October 
and November from Cairo to the ruins of Philx, at the same time 
carries a fleet of slave-hunters from Khartoum to the White Nile. 
The south wind which returns the tourist, satiated with pleasure, 
to his native land, drives cargoes of misery and despair, chil- 
dren of murdered parents torn from their homes, to live and die 
in slavery in the proviaces of Egypt. These facts must be 
known to the European Governments, if not to the public gene- 
rally, as there are at Khartoum consuls for England, France, and 
Austria. 

I shall describe a species of sport which, if once commenced, 
-|is, I believe, the most absorbing, and surpasses all other in in- 
{| terest- this is “‘ man-hunting ;” a recreation that converts a hu- 
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years, increased to the present maximum. II is conducteq Upon 
two systems ; the one, an open act of piracy ; the other, a com. 
bination of ce with rob! and murder. The former jg 
a simple armament fitted out at Khartoum, comprising gunq 
sailing vessels, with a party of from sixty to two hundreq ra 4 
fifty armed men ; these sail up the White Nile in November 
landing at various points, they attack and burn the villages, choot 
the men, and capture the women and children. «The captives 
then pinioned, their necks being secured in a long cleft pole, t 
which their wrists are bound as though in handcuffs ; this instry. 
ment is called a “ shaba;” and thus are driven long Strings of 
unfortunate children and young girls to the slavers’ boats, The 
vessels being reached, they sail for the trader's fortified depa 
where the slaves remain while the marauders make further Taz- 
zias upon adjacent tribes, the captives from the various expeqj. 
tions being brought to the general head-quarters. 
The required number of slaves being secured, they are 
crowded in the boats for transport to the market in such num. 
bers that sickness is frequently induced by filth and too cloge 
contact; in such cases the sufferers are thrown overboard ; help. 
less children are flung into the river to drown; young girls, who 
have first ministered to the lusts of their captors, are merciless} 
given to the Nile; those who attempt to save themselves by 
swimming are fired at by the demoniac crew—the waters clogs 
over the shrieks of the victims. The crocodile is the sexton of 
the White Nile! Frequently the entire cargo of slaves thus 
perishes by an epidemic : and the remedy ?—a fresh razzia sup- 
plies their place. 
The commercial system of the White Nile is at the least quaint 
and original, The tribes, having learnt the demand for ivo 
will not exchange it for beads as formerly ; they require cattle, 
and will take nothing else in barter. The trader accordingly 
starts with an armed expedition, like his brother pirate, and, at. 
tacking the first village, he captures all the cattle. Having plup. 
dered a succession of weak tribes, and secured some hundred or 
thousand head of cattle, he drives them into an ivory country and 
exchanges them for elephants’ tusks. Having exhausted bis 
stock, he is hard up for capital; without bullocks there can be 
no business—* Othello’s occupation’s gone” when the cows are 
all expended. He has one great advantage, however—he knows 
exactly where they are. He accordingly allies himselt with g 
tribe hostile to his recent purchasers, with the intention of at. 
tacking them and stealing back all the beasts he has exchanged, 
At that heavy hour just before the first grey streak of morning 
pierces the darkness, when most men sleep the soundest, the 
trader’s party surrounds the village of his late customers—the 
straw huts are fired. Before the inmates are awake, the 
crackling of flames breaks upon their dreams—a volley of mus- 
ketry rattles among the affrighted fugitives, as panic-stricken 
they strive to escape through smoke and fire; they are help. 
lessly shot down, The affair is soon over ; the young women and 
children are eaptured, together with the whole of the cattle re. 
cently exchanged ; the fatter at this early hour being conve. 
niently situated in the village “ zarceba,” or thorn enclosure, 
The animals are now shared with the allies, the trader taking 
half. With these he barters with his new friends for ivory, 
which he sénds to his boats. He once more has the advantage 
of knowing where his cattle are ; he therefore seeks the alliance 
of another tribe, and attacks the recent cattle purchasers, not 
only re-capturing his bullocks, but shooting his late friends, and 
kidnapping the women and children without mercy. Thus the 
same animals produce an immense supply of ivory, as they are 
bartered and re-stolen several times. 
This may appear incredible ; but if we look back to remote 
times when many of the Highland clans were hostile to each 
other, we shall see that mistakes were constantly arising re- 
specting the proprietorship of herds; and cattle in those days 
changed owners without “ value received.”’ The tribes of the 
White Nile are very numerous, and nearly all are hostile to each 
other, and each is only too ready to bail assistance to attack his 
neighbour; thus a general discord ends, as usual, in 4 general 
discomfiture. The trader is too much for the unsophisticated 
savages, whose individual jealousies he turns to his own interests, 
He at length arrives with his productive cattle among a tribe too 
powerful to insult ; he therefore honestly (?) barters his beasts 
for ivory, and returns to his boats laden with tusks and slaves. 
The latter, of course, undergo all the miseries already described. 
It will naturally be asked, “ Who are these White Nile slave- 
traders?” Turks, Syrians, Arabs, and Huropeans are engaged 
in this atrocious piracy ; and the British flag, instead of being 
known to the negroes as the emblem of freedom, frequently covers 
a slave cargo. 

The effect of this trade is a total demoralisation of the coun- 
try. Although the slaves are not brought directly to Khartoum 
by the piratical boats, they are drafted from the depéts as oppor- 
tunities offer, aad are taken through Senaar across the Blue Nile, 
to be sold in the provinces, and they eventually find their way to 
Khartoum. At the very moment that these deeds are being 
enacted here, it is supposed in England that the slave trade has 
ceased to exist in Egypt; and 1 feel convinced that, were it 
officially inquired into, its existence would be denied by the 
Egyptian authorities. A representation of the state of the White 
Nile trade was addressed to a late Governor or Khartoum by the 
Austrian consul, and this received a denial in toto, although the 
facts are patent to everyone. 

A report published by M. Lejean in the Revue des deux Monies 
(‘* Le Soudan et le haut Nil”) gives a true picture of the state of 
affairs at Khartoum. In this wretched country, where the wild 
beast prowls by night throughout the land, and the crocodile 
awaits you in every stream, there is no enemy so great to man 4s 
man himself; no beast, however savage, so bloodthirsty as his 
own kind.—Cor. of the Field. 


—_e—_—__—— 


“ STRANGULATION OF FemaLes” Aporrrion.—When the Go- 
vernment Bill on Capital Punishment comes down from the Up- 
per. House, Mr. Ewart, we are informed, will “move the total 
abolition of the capital punishment of females ;” and a paper has 
been circulated containing what we suppose must be called the 
reasons for this proposal. There is a class of persons who con- 
sider the odious and disgusting term “females” much more fit- 
ting and graceful than the honourable and simple appellation of 
“women,” and the writer of this eloquent appeal is apparently 
one of them. The matter is not very important, and at most is 
but a question of taste; but it is noticeable that the tendency to 
use the former, rather than the latter, expression generally ac- 
companies a certain unctious medico-maudlin view of women 
and their social position. However, we proceed to what are 
called the reasons for which Mr. Ewart, or his ally, objects to 
women being hanged. We beg his pardon, he carefully avoids 
using such vulgar and straightforward phraseology. What he 
objects to is “ the peculiarly disgusting and revolting nature of 
the cold-blooded strangulation of females in a Christian coun- 
try.” Beautiful and subtle is the choice of the nouns and epi- 
thets in this admirable sentence. Talk about the hanging of wo- 
men, the capital punishment. of women, and you use phrases 
which time and habit have deprived of any specially sinister and 
revolting character. But translate them into “ the cold-blooded 
strangulation of females in a Christian country,” and not only 











do you feel you are a master of lan; , but you at once impart 
to an old practice the new and desired flayour of obloquy aod 
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odiam which it is your wish it should have. Why, indeed, the 
ion of females in a Christian country, or, in less ornate 
, the execution of murderesses in a country which pro- 
language otain a belief in the Decalogue, should be considered 
fom Tl disgusting, it is not easy at first sight to discover. 
omnes oes one see why a country which is ready to shake with 
at even & threatened infringement of the Fourth Command- 
¢ should be gallty of something peculiarly revolting for not 
= y ignoring and disobeying the Commandment which stands 
next but one to it. But on mutarer reflection one is sensible 
that an: little difficulty of this sort only arises from a cold- 
bi attention to logic and principles which, in such a con- 
ignetion, is quite out of place. For purposes of rhetoric and 
tapteap no could be better or more artful than the sen- 
gence a8 it is. he close juxtaposition of such words as “ cold- 
blooded strangulation” with “ Jhristian country” is in the highest 

finished sty'e of this sort of writing. 

We cannot suppose that, with such an artist, fatigue or inca- 
pacity prevented him from giving us more in the same vein had 
he been so disposed. But at this point, doubtless for good and 
weighty reasons, he leaves the sentimental for what we venture 
jo call the medico-maudlin style of oratory, and speaks of “ the 

r liability of women to influences of sudden, unexpected, 
orpreviously latent violent insanity,arising from puerperal causes, 
or other sexual and physiological conditions.” It is not quite 
clear whether we are intended to infer from this that, all women 

more or less mad, or more or less ready to go mad, mur- 
der with them at all times is scarcely an offence, or at most, a 
yenial one ; or whether their liability to insanity is so frequent 
and imminent that it is not safe to hang even an apparently sane 
woman, as at aby moment between trial and execution she may 
mad from “sexual conditions.” Whether the non-murderous 
ion of the female public will like fo see the immunity of their 
sex from the scaffold rested on the ground of their all but uni- 
versal insanity, we cannot undertake to say ; and we are the less 
inclined to inquire, inasmuch as the whole sentence is a clamsy 
array of misstatements and fallacies. It is utterly untrue that 
women are peculiarly liable to insanity as compared with men. 
The relative proportion varies in different countries in the most 
arprising manner. Thus in France, according to the high au- 
thority of M. Esquirol, the proportion of insane females to insane 
males is a8 14 to11. On the other hand, in the North of Eu- 
rope, in Germany, Denmark, Norway, and Russia, the males have 
the larger ratio, and are to the insane females as 3 to 2; while 
in some of the States of North America, as New York, Pennayl- 
vania, and Connecticut, insane men stand, as compared with in- 
sane women, in the frightful proportion of 2to1. Taking these 
t variations into account, M. Esquirol commutes that, for the 
civilized world, “ the general proportion of insane males to insane 
females is about 37 to 38,” which certainly implies that women on 
the average are slightly more apt to go mad than men, but also 
gives a result quite at variance with the statement delivered in 
the pompous jargon we have quoted above.—Saturday Review. 





Tue ExTERNAL ORNAMENTS OF THE EscuTCHEON.—The 
Crest was from an early period regarded as an ensign of great 
honour and dignity. It was originally worn upon the basinet 
orhelm, and is now represented above a shield of arms, 
either on @ wreath, or cap of maintenance, or rising from a 
ducal or other coronet, as mural, naval, &c. 

Peers have their crests placed above their coronets; baro- 
netsand commoners have their crests upon their helmets. 
Crests are not borne by ladies. 

The Helmet, Helm, or Haum.—In modern Heraldry there 
are four kinds of helmets. The helmet of the sovereign is of 
burnished gold, damasked, standing affrontée, and guarded 
with six bars. The helmets of princes and nobles are of silver, 
—— gold, standing in profile and having five bars. 

he helmets of baronets and knights are of steel, ornamented 
with silver, standing affrontée, the vizor raised, and without 
bars. The helmets ot Esquires and private gentlemen are 
of polished stee], standing in profile, and the vizor closed. 
The helmet is always placed upon the chief ot the shield. 

8 are figures represented on each side of the shield, 
supporting or guarding the same. They are borne of right 
by all Peers, Knights of the Garter, Knights Grand Crosses 
of the Bath; also by chiefs of the Scottish clans and the baro- 
nets of Nova Scotia. Supporters are not borne by the spiri- 
tual peers, and are only granted in England by express com- 
mand of the sovereign. 

Mantling or Lambrequin is a small hood or mantle anciently 
Worn as @ covering for the helmet, protecting it from. the rays 
ofthe sun and bad weather. It is now simply an ornamental 
accessory of the escutcheon, and is represented as of crimson 
tlk, or velvet lined with ermine, with tassels. It is displayed 
from the back of the helmet or basinet. The royal Lambre- 
quin is cloth of gold and ermine. 

The Cap of Maintenance or Chapeau of Estate is made ot 
ctimson velvet, turned up with ermine. It was formerly a 
symbol of high rank and dignity. 

Badge or Device is trequently confounded with the Crest. 
Though independent of the armorial bearings of the family, it 
frequently became hereditary. Badges are of more ancient 
origin than coats of arms. The Rose, the Thistle, and the 
Shamrock, imperially crowned, are the wel!-known badges of 
England, Scotland and Ireland. The Red Dragon, with wings 
elevated, and ensigned with the imperial crown, is the royal 
badge of the Principality of Wales. We may also instauce 
ag ridges, the Ostrich Plume of his Royal Highness the Prince 
of Wales, the badges of the several orders of Knighthood, &c. 

The Wreath is one of the lesser ornaments of the Escutcheon, 
tnd is formed of two cords or rolls of silk or other rich ma- 
terial; one tinctured of the principal metal, and the other of 
‘he principal colour of the arms, av: entwined about the hel- 
Ist to support the crest. 

The Scroll is the ornament containing the motto, and is pla- 
ced below the shield and supporters. 

Motto is either a word or short sentence placed on a 
«roll beneath the arms, or about the crest when it has direct 
teference thereto. Mottoes are generally of a personal char- 
— not necessarily hereditary. They are not used by 





_SatMon LappERS.—The salmon ladder is a contrivance 
invented to enable salmon to gain access to their proper spaw- 
tif grounds, from which they are debarred by natural or ar- 
: cial obstacies ; and these contrivances, when properly made, 
ware done more, and will do more, to arrest the decline 
a the supply of this valuable article of food than all the 
o ™ means put together. 

 ... Royal Commissioners appointed in 1860 to inquire into 

‘Mon fisheries (England and Wales), say : 

o Of all the evils that affect the fisheries, artificial obstruc- 
a beyond all question, be regarded as the most per- 


Pe. many parts of England and Wales we found weirs and 
eating ing across the whole breadth of the rivers, pre- 
&, from their height and construction, great obstacles 
sacent of the fish; in some cases absolutely impassable 





in any state of the water, in most others insurmountable ex- 
cept in time of fresh or flood. In very few instances had any 
mode of passage for the ascending fish been provided in the 
shape of stairs or ladders, and in no instance were such con- 
trivances properly constructed. . 

“ Every fact elicited during our inquiry bears witness ‘to the 
conclusion that an open river is the best for all, and that a 
recurrence to the ancient and clearly pronounced policy of 
this country, by the removal of obstructions from the waters, 
is the sure and only road to the restoration of the fisheries.” 

About the year 1830 Mr. Smith, of Deanston, invented the 
salmon ladder, and in 1836 gave the clearest account of his 
experience to a select committee of the House of Commons on 
Salmon Fisheries; so clear that a careful study of this evi- 
dence, and the plan which accompanied it, would have given 
the inspectors of fisheries the most complete information as 
to the best means of correcting the greatest cause of the de- 
cline of salmon fisheries. 





Pecutar Errrarus.—The Rev. E. L. Cutts concluded a recent 
lecture in England, with the following on epitaphs : Judge Rains- 
ford’s inscription ends :— 


on Quantus Vir, Bone Deus.” ‘Good God, whats man was 
8: 


“ Buried in the mercy of Jesus Christ,” 


says an ancient inscription. Let us contrast it with a modern 
one— 

“ Who, lest he should be, when dead, a trouble to the living, 
desired that his body should be burned after the ancient fashion. 
O cares of men! O the emptiness of things! All is dust, and all 
is a jest, and all is nothing.” 

Or another :— 

“* Near this place lies interred Thomas Johnson, who departed 
this life at Charlton, Dec. 20, 1744. 

From his early inclination to foxhounds, he soon became an ex- 
erienced huntsman. His knowledge in his ee poy wherein 
e had no superior, and scarcely an equal, joined to his honesty 

in every other particular, recommended him to the service and 
gained him the approbation of several of the nobility and gentry, 
among whom were Lord Conway, Earl Cardigan, Lord Gower, 
Duke of Marlborough, and the Hon. Mr. Spencer. The last mas- 
ter whom he served, and in whose service he died. was Charles, 
Duke of Richmond, Lenox, and D’Aubigny, who erected this mo- 
nument to the memory of a faithful servant, as a reward to the 
deceased, and an incitement to the living.’ 

Well, and what think you follows this? Why the following 
from St. Luke’s Gospel :—“ Go thou and do likewiee”—7e., hunt 
foxes, I suppose ; but this is not all; here is something further 
in verse :— 

‘* Here Johnson lies. What hunter can deny 
Old honest Tom the tribute of a sigh ? 
Deaf is the ear that caught the opening sound ; 
Dumb is the tongue that cheer’d the hills around. 
a truth! Death hunts us from our birth, 
And men, like foxes, take to earth,” 

From Hendon, in Middlesex :— 

“In memory of Robert Thomas Crossfield, M.D., son of the 
late Thomas Crossfield, of Spennithorne, in the couuty of York, 
who died tth November, 1802, aged 44 years, 

Beneath this stone Tom Crossfield lies, 

Who cares not now who laughs or cries; 

He 4 when sober and when mellow, 

Was a harum-scarum heedless fellow ; 

He gave to none designed offence, 

8o honi soit qui mal y pense,” 
Here is a man who gloried to have it inscribed upon his tomb- 
stone that he was a drunkard and a harum-scarum heedless fellow. 

Thomas Cave, Chancel, Barrow-upon-Stour :— 

** Here in this grave 
There lies a Cave: 
We call a cave a grave; 
If cave be grave, and grave be cave, 
Then, reader, judge, Fave, 
Whether does Cave here lie in grave ? 
Or grave here lie in cave? 
If Cave and grave here buried lie, 
Then, Grave, where is thy victory ? 
Go, reader, and report here lies a Cave, 
Who conquers Death, and buries his own grave. 
Cave! ave in “ternum!”’ 
On one Moor:— 
“ Hic jacet plus—plus non est hic : 
Plus et non plus—quomodo sic? 
Here lies Moor—no more is he: 
Moor and no more,—how can that be °” 

I will mention one other, because it has only rather recently 
been permitted to be inscribed on a tomb in Kensington Church- 
yard, in memory of a person who met his death by an accident 
on the Great Western Railway, and died on the 14th of January, 
1848 :— 

“ The line of heaven by Christ is made, 
With holy truth the rails are laid ; 
From earth to heaven the line extends, 
And in eternal life it ends. 


God’s Word is the First Engineer ; 

It leads the way to heaven so clear ; 
Through tunnels dark and dreary here 
It does the way to glory steer.” 
—Builder. 


THE THEATRICAL QUESTION IN THE House oF CoMMONs. 
—Although the debate between theatrical freetraders and 
protectionists which commenced in the police courts is now 
brought before a Committee of the House of Commons, and 
may be considered to have assumed something like national 
importance, we believe that few persons, save those practi- 
cally interested in the matters under discussion, thoroughly 
understand what is the real object of the contest, and what is 
the actual state of the law affectitg public places of amuse- 
ment. We have, therefore, endeavoured to reduce into read- 
able shape so much of the mass of informatiou induetriously 
compiled for the use of Parliament as to enable the public in 
general to form an opinion. 

The power of the Lord Chamberlain over theatrical amuse- 
ments first received the sanction of the Legislature on the 
2ist of June, 1737, when the so-called “ Licensing Act” was 
passed limiting the number of theatres, and declaring that no 
play, or even prologue and epilogue, should be exhibited 
without the approbation of a licenser under the Lord Cham- 
berlain. This innovation, which was resisted in a memora- 
ble speech by the famous Lord Chestertield, who foresaw in 
it a serious encroachment on public liberty, and the creation 
of a machinery that might be greatly abused by an arbitrary 
Government, is ascribed to the dramatic attacks repeatedly 
made on the Walpole Administration, which was never po- 
pular among men of letters. A second part of the “ Beggars’ 
Opera,” written by Gay, and entitled “ Polly,” suppressed 
before representation by the Lord Chamberlain in 1728, and a 
dramatic satire by Fielding called “ Pasquin,” brought out at 
the Haymarket a year before the passing of the Act, are men- 
tioned in connexion with the subject. 








By the suppression of Gay’s “ Polly,’ before representation, 
as early as 1728, we perceive that the Lord Chamberlain 
deemed himself capable of exercising a prerogative power 
over the drama without the authority of the lature. In 
the preface to “ Polly,” which may be found in Gay’s collected 
plays, the author says that he waited upon the high dignitary 
on Saturday, the 7th of December, 1728, and left the piece 
with him, expecting an answer on the following Monday. 
No reply, however, came till Thursday, when the piece was, 
returned with the plain declaration, made without show of 
rhyme or reason, that “it was not allowed to be acted, but 
commanded to be suppressed.” 

The opinion expressed in the debate of 1837 to the effect 
that there were no fewer than six play houses in Londcn looks 
odd enough when we can easily make out 11 theatres open in 
the reign of Elizabeth, a number which, in proportion to the 
population, represents, it is calculated, a larger amount of 
theatrical accommodation than is afforded at the present day, 
when the town is constantly overflowed with visitors from 
the provinces. 

Another Act, which becomes conspicuous whenever a ques- 
tion of theatrical rights arises, is the 25th of George IL, cap. 
36, which authorizes the justices of peace within London and 
Westminster to license houses, &c., for music and dancing. 
Itis by virtue of the authority given to magistrates under 
this Act that not only the music-balls and lyrical publichouses, 
but also the fashionable concert-rooms and even the Oratorios 
at Exeter-hall, owe their legal existence. That nothing like 
a sanction of dramatic performances was intended by this 
Act is obvious enough ; possibly it was only designed to legal- 
ize what we now call “ casinos,” and the “ dancing” mention- 
ed in its provisions was to be executed, not by a professional 
company, but by the visitors themselves, Still, it has been by 
a forced interpretation of this Act that all the evasions of the 
restrictions impused by the “Licensing Act” of 1737 have 
been effected. 

The Act 6th and 7th of Victoria, cap. 68 (1843) which is 
the most important of all, authorizes the Lord Chamberlain 
to license houses for stage-plays in London, Westminster, 
Brighton, and New Windsor, and wherever the precincts of 
the Court may for a time be; also authorizes justices of the 
peace to license houses beyond the Lord Chamberlain’s juris- 
diction; also authoriz’s the Lord Chamberlain to license © 
stage-plays throughout Great Britain. 

The number of London theatres now licensed by the Lord 
—e for the performance of any kind of drama what- 
ever is 23. 

No new theatre has been built in London within 25 years; 
whereas the conversion of one of the largest theatres—namely, 
Covent-garden—into an Italian opera would seem to require 
the erection of a new edifice to supply the place formerly 
held by the house of Kemble. 

As before 1843 contests occasionally arose between the pri- 
vileged and unprivileged theatres, so does a debate now arise 
between the theatres and certain places of entertainment, li- 
censed by the magistrates under the Act of George IL. for 
“ music and dancing.” 

Those proprietors of “ music-halls” who have approached, 
or perhaps passed, the line that limits the definition of the 
word “stage-piay,” are naturally anxious for an alteration of 
the law, which harasses them in their efforts to amuse the 
public, and yet does not seem capable of practical applica- 
tion, Cases are argued in the law courts, decisions of compe- 
tent authorities vary, and the entertainments by some deemed 
unlawful flourish as vigorously as ever. Certain it is that the 
word “‘stage-play,” used for the classification ot entertain- 
ments, does not answer its purpose; and equally certain that 
to interpret it in a protectionist sense is adverse to the spirit 
of the age. 





ACCUMULATED TRouUBLE.—A German newspaper describes 
the following “ terrible scene” as occurring in a house at Vi- 
enna on the 6th. A carpenter, :eturning home from a long 
journey, found his wife dying, his child dead, and an order to 
join the army pinned to the door. This combination of mis- 
fortunes so overcame the wretched man that he fell to the 
ground in a fit and died a few minutes after. His wife soon 
followed him to the grave. 





ILLEGAL MARRIAGES.—The question of legality or illegality 
with regard to certain practices in the Church of England is 
one which has been of not unfrequent occurrence of late years. 
In fact, the Apostolic injunctions to the early Christians to 
settle their differences among themselves, and not to go to 
law before unbelievers, scem to be entirely disregarded in the 
present day. So we have all sorts of matters brought before 
the secular judges, from the concerns of Bishop Colenso with 
regard to matters of faith, down to the ritualistic observances 
of the last new “ Anglican” church with regard to the fashion 
and colour of vestments and altar cloths. The latest form in 
which non-observance of rubrical directions was supposed to 
be about to involve consequences which might neceasitate the 
intervention of the law-making powers, was however, one of 
immediate and very practical importance. Imagine the con- 
sternation that spread through the breasts of all the clergy 
who heard the Visitation Charge of the Archdeacon of Bristol, 
when they learned that many of the marriages which they in 
the course of their ministrations had solemnized were legally 
void. The Archdeacon said that it was certainly illegal to 
publish the banns of marriage after the Second Lesson in the 
morning service, that every marriage following such banns 
was void, and, moreover, that every clergyman celebrating 
such a marriage thereby rendered himself liable to transporta- 
tion for fourteen years. If this indeed were the case, what a 
shocking state of things would be prevalent in Eogland at this 
moment! In what a perilous condition would be a very large 
number of the clergymen, with a Damocles’ sword of penal 
servitude hanging over them, while all 


Unconscious of their doom, 
The little victims play ! 

What confusion might have been introduced into families 
by the uncertainty as to the nature of the marriage of the 
heads of the circle! What a wonderful assistance might 
have been afforded to the operations of—say, the Divorce 
Court—it it bad been discovered that some of the ill-assorted 
couples had been joined by a ceremony performed after banns 
published at an iliegal period of the service! 

The Archdeacon endeavoured to soothe the apprehensions 
of his hearers, and of all others “ whom it might concern,” by 
stating that he had no doubt an Act would be passed to in- 
demnify all clergymen who had erred in this respect, and to 
recognise the validity of marriages solemnised after banns 
published in this irregular manner. 

To be married by ordinary licence, or by special licence, 
involves a species of irregularity, which, however legal, has 
lately been considered somewhat objectionable by certain por- 
tions of the community, It has been fashionable for some 
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time back, especially among High Church people, to have 
marriages sclemaieed after the publication of banns. Unless 
these banns had been published at the legal time, however, a 
fault would have been committed, and the curious anomaly 
would have occurred that, in endeavouring more closely to 
follow out the letter of Church orders, many people had placed 
themselves without tke pale of strict legulity. Not to speak 
of the number of the members of the upper and middle classes 
ho would have been affected by this discovery, what thou- 
sinds of poor people, who perhaps will never hear of the mat- 
ter, would have been interested in it in the highest degree. 
Fancy the seventy or eighty couples who weekly are made 
happy at such a church as St. Pancras, suddenly finding out 
that the whole of the affair is no longer binding. ata 
drifting loose from family moorings would there have been 
among Marys, Janes, and Elizas, Johns, and Williams! 

A barrister writes to the 7imes to sooth the perturbed feel- 
ings of the clergy and the married people which have been 
fluttered in this unexpected manner. He begs to point out 
that “ both the Acts 26 Geo. 3, c. 33, and 4 Geo. 4, c. 76, do by 
the ist section e; pouty enact that the publication (of the 
banns) shall be ‘immediately after the Second Lesson.’”’ If 
the archdeacon knew this, why did he make all this stir; and 
if he did not know it, we think he ought to have inquired be- 
fore raising a question involving so many interests? On the 
supposition that the barrister is right, we have spoken of what 
might have occurred ; but if the archdeacon’s view be cor- 

the cases are not what might have been, but what actu- 
ally do exist. Here comes in the evidence of another corres- 
pondent of the Zimes. 

A “Country Parson” says that “the Rubric orders that the 
banos of marriage shall be published after the Nicene Creed. 
The Rubric has never been altered by any authority what- 
ever.” He also tells us that the alteration, which has only 
existed since 1847, is the result “solely of the goodwill and 
pleasure of the printers of the Universities of Oxford and 
Cambridge, who have left out of the Rubric after the Nicene 
Creed, the words ‘ and the banns of marriage published,’ and 
have altered the Rubric of the Marriage Service to suit their 
own fancy.” We have always known that printers wielded 
an enormous power for good or evil, but we could hardly an- 
ticipate that a freak of the printer would have the effect of 
rendering illegal by far the greater proportion of the marriages 
made in England. 

What, then, is the real state of the case? Who is to decide? 
Let us trust that the question will speedily be settled in an 
authoritative manner, and that the matrons of England, whose 
position has been called in question, and the clergymen over 
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PROBLEM, No. 914. By Mr. W. Horner. 
LACK. 











WHITS, 
White to play and mate in 4 moves. 


SoLUTION TO PROBLEM No. 913. 


White. Black. 
1 PtoQ B3, ch 1. K tks B 
2. Kt to Q B5, ch 2. K tke Kt 
3%. RtoK B 3. K tks Kt 
4. R tks Kt, mate 








An interesting Game played between the two celebrated Rus- 
sian players Petroff and Jaenisch. 


ALLGAIER GAMBIT. 





whose head such dire punishments have been impending, may 
be enabled soon to go on their several paths of duty in peace. 
—London peper. 
An Arrican Corrrure.—European ladies would be start- 
led at the fact that to perfect the coiffure of a man requires a 
period of from eight to ten years! However tedious the ope- 
ration, the result is extraordinary. The Latookas wear most 
exquisite helmets, all of which are formed of their own hair, 
and are of course fixtures. At first sight it sppears incredi- 
ble, but a minute examination shows the wonderful persever- 
ance of years in producing what must be highly inconve- 
nient. The thick, crisp wool is woven with fine twine, form- 
ed from the bark of a tree, until it presents a thick net-work 
of felt. As the hair goes through this matted substance it is 
subjected to the same process, until, in the course of years, a 
compact substance is formed like a strong felt, about an inch 
and a balf thick, that has been trained into the sbape of & hel- 
met. A strong riu ,of about two inches deep, is formed by 
sewing it together with thread; and the front part of the 
helmet is protected by a piece of polished copper; while a 
piece of the same metal, shaped like the half of a bishop’s mi- 
tre, and about afoot in length, forms the crest. The frame- 
work of the helmet being at length completed, it must be per- 
fected by an arrangement of beads, should the owner of the 
head be sufficiently rich to indulge in the coveted distinction. 
The beads most in fashion are the red and the blue porce- 
lain, about the size of small peas. These are sewn on the 
surface of the felt, and so beautifully arranged in sections of 
blue and red that the entire helmet ap to be formed of) 
beads ; and the handsome crest of polished copper, surmount- 
ed by ostrich plumes, gives a most dignified and martial ap- 
pearance to this head-dress. No helmet is supposed to be 
complete without a row of cowrie shells stitched around the 
rim so as to form a solid edge.—Baker’s Travels in Africa. 





A Question or DAmaces.—An intoxicated Irishman was 
sitting on the track when an engine tossed him down an em- 
bankment. The conductor backed his train to pick up the 
dead body. The victim was found alive, however, only some- 
what bruised,and taken to Norwich. Here the conductor 
kindly offered to send the man to his home, a few miles away, 
in a hack; but he insisted on his ability to walk, and refused 
to be sent home. The conductor pressed the matter, when 
the Milesian, who had stood the butting of the cow catcher so 
well, bristled up with, “ Go away with your kerrige. I'll go 
home by myself; and if I’ve done any damage to your old 
ingine, bedad, I’ll pay it on the spot.” 





PEERAGES CREATED stNcE 1859.—Mr. Darby Griffith pro- 
poses moving for a return of all the Peerages created on the 
recommendation of Lord Palmerston between 1859 and 1865 
inclusive; and also of the Peerages created during the tenure 
of office of the present Government. Lord Palmerston’s list 
during the time specified is as follows: He raised ten Com- 
moners to the Peerage, viz., the present Lords Annaly, 
Athlumney, Fitzhardinge, Houghton, Llanover, Lyveden, 
Taunton, and Westbury, Earl Russell, and the late Lord Her- 
bert ; made the Duchess of Sutherland Countess of Cromartie, 
and the Countess of Delawarr Baroness Buckhurst, with suc- 
cession to their younger sons; summoned Lords Ebrington 
and Seymour to the House of Peers in their father’s baronies; 

ave Lord Brougham a new patent with succession to bis 
Brother; advanced Lord Ward tothe Earldom of Dudley: 
and madea Scotch Peer, Lord Kinnaird,a British Baron, 
with succession to his brother. 
Somerset the Earldom of St. Maur, to enable his son to wear 
a higher courtesy title than that of Baron. Lord Russell’s 
creations since his accession to office in October comprise six 
Barons, a Viscount, and an Earl, 


Tue Tact or Women.—A great deal of the unselfishness, 
and consideration, and tact oi women is the result of long 
days spent in humouring the moods, and noting the caprices, 
and studying the tastes of those whom they have been thrown 
into contact during their girlhood and their youth. Little 


things at such a time make or mar the precarious sunshine of 
each day, and at a very early part of their life women thus 

jearn to be delicate tacticians and diplomatists of no 
mean skill. Hence comes, perhaps, their keen power of ob- 
serving and remembering trifles, not to mention their habit of 


begin to 


judging of character from small outward peculiarities, 





White. Black. White. Black. 
M. Jaenisch. M. Petroff. M. Jaenisch.  M. Petroff. 
1PtoK4 PtoK4 28 Rto R8,ch Kto Kt2 
2PtoKB4 PtksP 29 K Ktto kt4 ‘Rto K 2 
3 KttoKBS PtoK Kt4 |30 K KttoQ3 Q Kt to B4 
4PtoKR4 PtoKRKt5 |31 KttoKB4 KKttoBé 
5KttoK5 PtoKR4(a)|32KRtoB2 Rtks KP 
6BtoQB4 RtoK R2 83 QR to Rich K toR3 
7PtoQ4 Pto gs 34 KKttksRP R to K 8, ch 
8KttoQ@3 PtoKB6 35K toKt2 PtoQs 
9 P tksP BtoK’ 36 QKttoK2 QKttoK6 
10BtoK3 BtksRP,ch |37RtksKt  Btks R 
11KtoQ2 QKttoQ2(d) 38 Q Kt tkeQP BtoK 5 
12 QKttoB8 QKttoKt3 |39RtoK7?  PtoQB4 
13 BtoQKt3 PtksP 40 K KttoB® BtoQKt2 
14 Q tks P Bto K Kt5 41 Q Kt to BS Kt to Q 8, ch 
I QtoKB4 QtoK2 a2 KtoR3 PtoQKt4 
16 QRtoKB Castles 48 PtoQKt4(d) Rtke R 
17 BtksK BP R tks B (c) 44 QKttkeR PtoQB5 
18 QtksR Q tks Q 45 Q Kt to. Q5 BtoQB3 
19 Ktks Q t to B 5,ch 46 KttoB7,ch Kto Kt3 
2)KtoQB  KttkeB 47 Q KttoK6 PtoQR4 
2KKtksB PtoQB3 #8 Q Kt to Q4 PtoQR5 
2 PtoQKt3 PtoQ4 49 K Ktto Kt4 P tog BO 
%3PtoKS5 KKttoR3 |50KKttoK5 BtoK 5(e) 
4 QRtoR? KKttoB4 |51 KKttoQ3(f) Btke Kt 
2 KRtoR2 KKttksQP |52 PtksB Kt to K 6 
26K KttoB5 PtoQKts {53 KttksP KtksKt 
27 KttoQR6 RtoQ2 54 PtoQ4 Kt mates 





(a) Kt to K B 3 is more frequently played, though the move in 
the text is perfectly safe. 


to play. 

(ce) This move appears to have been made with the idea of win- 
ning a piece by Kt to B 5, ch, after the exchange of Queens, 
Black, however, overlooked the fact that his B at K R 5 was left 
defenceless. 

(d) If R tks R he is mated in two moves. 


will see on examining the position. 


game. 

Below will be found an instructive Game, between the Rev. W- 
Wayte and Mr. Lowenthal. 

EVANS’ GAMBIT. 


White. White. 


Mr. W. Mr, L Mr. W. Mr. L. 
1PtoK4 Pto K4 17 K Kt toK ge E20) 
2KKttoB3 QKttoBs 18 PtoK B4 toQR3 
8 KBtoQB4 KBtoQB4 |19PtoK B5 KttoK4 
4PtoQKt4 BtksQ KtP fh by | K Rto K(d) 
5PtoQB3 BtoQB4 21 B tks Kt K BP tks B 
6 Castles PtoQ3 22 QKttoK6 K to R(e) 
TPtoQ4 P tks P mt PF BtoQ 

8 P tks P Bto Q Kt3 MPtoK Kt4 PtoQKt4 
9QKttoB3 QKttoR4 2 K KttoB3 PtoQB5 
WKBtoQs KKttoK2 26 KBtoQKt KttoQ Kt2 
1l PtoQ5 Castles 27 PtoKKti(f) KttoQB4 
12 QBtoKt2 KttoK Kt3 |28 PtoKB6(g) P tks P 

13 QKttoK2(a) P toQ B4 29 P tks P Q tks P 

14 QtoQ2 PtoK B3 30 K KttoKt5 QtoK Kt3 
15 KtoKk QBtoQz 31 KKttoB7,ch 
WQRtQB QRto QB (d) 





And, after a move or two more, Black resigned. 


(a) All this is tae pure and most approved book mode of‘con- 
ducting the attack and defence. 

(6) ¥ to Q R3, as played by Mr. Paulsen, is doubtless a better 
move at this point, having in view (17) B to Q Kt4, as mentioned 


He also gave the Duke of | in Lowenthal’s “ Games of the Congress,” p. 357. 


(c) Kt to 2 6D aeecee in Mr. Wayte’s opinion. The move 
in the text gives White time to make his attack, and to plant his 
Kt in a formidable post at K 6. 

(d) We believe this to be a fault, and onc of serious injury to 
Black’s game. 

(e) Now the weakness of Black’s K B’s file, owing to the Rook’s 
having left it, begins to show. 

(f) It is evident that a storm-cloud is now gathering over 
Black’s pve. : 

(g) Well played. The attack is not to be withstood now. 


——— 
ous precedent that a British subject should be treated 
thet fhe late 


Mr. Gordon was treated, an: those who did 
should not be called to account for their conduct oe pode 
justice, The Morning Herald contains a letter inquiring whether 
it is ape ex-Governor Eyre will be allowed to retire into ri. 
vate life without receiving a Be testimonial for his co r 
and success in having saved the whole community in pom | 
from the lust and rage of the execrable negro. 
Later the Zimes of the 30th ultimo, says, editorially, that— 
“The Jamaica Committee have resolved on bringing Mr, F 
to justice for the ‘ murder’ of Mr. Gordon—if possible through 
| agency of Government ; if not, by means of a private prose. 
cution. 
In consequence of which ‘Mr. C.§Baxton, the Chai 
w 1 irman, has 





Tue BEAGLE.—The beagle was in old times a hare-hun 
hound, until it was superseded by the barrier. At the present 
time there are a few packs of about fifteen inches used for 
hare, being in all probability the strongest specimens drafteq 
from the rabbit-beagle 8. The larger beagle has been 
kept also for covert beating, and when thus used it is broken 
from feather entirely, whilst the Clumbers are debarred from 
taking any notice of hare. A medical gentleman, an MD 
and as good a sportsman as ever lived—a Dr. Franklyn—haj 
a team of beagles some years ago admirably broken, and s9 
well disciplined tbat they dropped to the oS and acted ex. 
actly like a team of first-class spaniels. The largest sort of 
beagle is full of symmetry, but is apt to be “throaty.” He 
has an extraordinary power of scenting. Even a cold scent 
ap evident to him. 

he smaller beagle is hardly ever used for or with the 
It is kept entirely to rabbit-hunting, and a pack of six couples, 
not more than nine inches in height, will run down a rabbit 
in seven minutes. Hounds of this size must be very power. 
fully made to get through the thick furse brakes and to keep 
up their work from eleven to four o’clock. 

We sincerely wish every pack of beagles was multiplied by 
twenty; and we express this wish not only because we be 
lieve hunting on foot a most healthy and inspiriting exercise, 
but because we are bitter foes to the rabbit, which has been 
the bane for years of the English yeoman. We believe we 
are correct in stating that ten or more of the most celebrated 
= of the day learnt their first lessons with the merry 

es. 


The dwarf beagle should be formed on the model of the 
foxhound. He should be a “ Pocket Lexicon.” It is notcus- 
tomary to round his ears, and we hope to see the day when no 
hound’s ears will be cut at all. He should be of the hound 
colour, and smooth-coated. ‘ 

The points of the beagle will be similar to those given for 
the fox-hound, and we refer to our article on that animal for 
their numerical value.— Field. 





Frenca Provincrauists at Court.—The: provincials appear 
to be in high favour at the Tuileries at the present moment. As 
soon as any official comes to Paris, he has to leave his card with 
the Minister of the Interior, who has orders to send it at once tc 
the Emperor, and the result is that an invitation to dinner awaits 
the new comer, who has a seat on tae right band of the Empress, 
and the result also is that her Majesty sees some strange and pe- 
culiar next-door neighbours at dinner, who have not been all 
brought up in Court life. The Emperor is always particular in 
asking after the customs and circumstances of the provinces, 
which draws out the provincials and makes them quite at home 
—too much 80. 

Innocent Ginis.—At the present time, spite of Jenny Lind, 
“the most highly gifted being of the age,” as Mendelssobn called 
her, the Swedes are not, as it appears to me, a theatrical nation. 
The people do not feel the stage as an essential part of their life. 
It was in keeping with this sentiment that when a lady, a friend 
of Tante Fredrika’s, sent her two country maid-servants to the 
theatre, thinking to give them a pleasure, they quickly re-ap- 
peared. “ You have surely never been to the theatre?” said 
their mistress, surprised. ‘“ Oh, yes, we went to the theatre, and 
sat there,” said they, “ till suddenly a curtain drew up, and 





(b) Intending, if White tks P with P to play, Kt to Q Kt 3and | Some ladies and gentlemen began talking together, but as it was 
then B tke K Kt P, and so prevent White’s Q from coming in-| on family matters we felt we were intruding, and so came home.” 


—Twelve Months with Fredrika Bremerin Sweden. 





Knase Prano.—The secret of this great success is alone 
due to the brilliant and superior qualities of the Knabe piano. 
For harmony, sweetness of tone, great power, and a thorough 


(e) Kt to K 6 would have} been much stronger, as our readers | €qualization throughout the entire scale, as well as their pliant 


touch. They are universally pronounced by the press and 


(f) By this move White throws away his last chance. Hej the musical profession, as being unsurpassed by the instru- 
should have checked at Q 7, and might possibly have drawn the | ments of any other maker. One of the most prominent qua- 


lities of the Knabe piano, and one which is generally over- 
looked by the purchaser, is the superior workmanship that 
characterizes them, and it is conceded that they will retain 
their: tone, and the general usages of wear, far beyond those 
of any first class maker.—J. Y. World. 
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Continne to Drm and CLEAN Ladies and Gentlemen's Gar- 
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Siient DirreERENCE oF Optntion—The Daily News con- 


the illegal hanging of Mr. Gordon. 





tains a letter signed * Droits de Homme,” asking whether 
there is any probability that ex-Governor Eyre will be tried for 
He admits that there are 
extenuating circumstances in the case, and considers that a no- 
minal punishment would be[sufficient, but he thinks it a danger- 
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